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Like to step out of your shop for a convention 
trip plus a vacation stop-over . . . and leave 
every production and sales care behind .. . 
back at the bakery? 


Yes sir, it’s a great feeling— going on a trip 
completely worry-free! No torturing doubts, 
no telephone calls or telegrams about uneven 
shop performance or a sagging sales curve. 





When you’re using International’s “‘Bakery- 
Proved’’* Flours you’ll find a solution to your 
problems of ingredient waste, overtime and 
loss of sales. There’ll be no on-again, off-again 
unpredictable quality in your baked goods. 
You’re assured only of consistent, uniform 
results, day in and day out. 


Find out for yourself. When it comes to 
uniformity, there’s no substitute for Inter- 
national’s full line of ‘‘Bakery-Proved”’ Flours. 
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ingredients, quality of finished 
goods is affected by: 


© Imperfect blending of 
ingredients. 


© Variation in quality of 
ingredients. 


©@ Mistakes in scaling. 


When quality varies, you're in 


danger of losing customers... 


o and profits! 
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WHEN YOU use Pillsbury Bakery 
Mixes, quality of finished goods 
is protected by: 


@ Thorough blending of 
ingredients. 


© Rigid testing of all the mix 
ingredients by Pillsbury. 


@ Elimination of errors in 
scaling and blending. 


Uniform quality means satisfied 
customers ... profitable business 


9 for you! 





See your Pillsbury salesman or your jobber about a trial order of 


Pillsbury Bakery Mixes.. 


.under our MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE. 


Don't overlook PILLSBURY BAKERY MIXES 


An outstanding line of modern mixes for all types of SWEET GOODS 


...for CAKES... 


for Raised and Cake DOUGHNUTS 


PILLSBURY MILLs, INc., General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minnesota. 
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SUNNY 
KANSAS 


We know that the miller must 
share the responsibility with the 
jobber for maintaining the latter's 
reputation with his customers. That's 
why we are so careful and'exacting 
in the production of SUNNY 
KANSAS flour. And that’s why 
SUNNY KANSAS will always 
give the kind of customer satisfac- 
tion that leads to repeat business. 
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THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA > KANSAS 


CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 





EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 


Atlante, Georgia Chicago, lil. Dalles, Texas San Francisco, Calif. Montreal, Conede 


ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Company 
are held by leading millers 








“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 
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it shows how to do a more efficient packaging 
and handling job and save materials and labor. Deals 
with Storage of Empty Bags, Filling and Closing, 
Handling of Filled Bags, Palletizing and other im- 
portant topics. Ask your Bemis Man or write to the 


nearest Bemis office. No cost to you, of course. 


PEORIA, ILL. - EAST PEPPERELL, MASS. - MOBILE, ALA. - SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. - VANCOUVER, WASH. 
WILMINGTON, CALIF. - HOUSTON, TEXAS 
* Boston + Brooklyn + Buffalo + Charlotte + Chicago + Cleveland + Denver + Detroit *« indianapolis + Jacksonville, Fla 


+ Los Angeles + Louisville + Memphis « Minneapolis - New Orleans + New York City « Norfolk * Oklahoma City + Omaha 
Phoenix + Pittsburgh + St. Louis + Salina + Salt Lake City + Seattle + Wichita 
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There is strong support for any flour distributor in the KELLY’S 
FAMOUS name...a support backed by scientific wheat se- 
lection and experienced milling skill. That’s why KELLY’S 
FAMOUS builds friends steadily by its super-fine baking 
performance. 





Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 








gh WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HOTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus 
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Choose Chase for all 5 features 
Drawing names out of a hat may be 


one way to make a decision. But in 





buying bags we feel sure that you'll 

want to choose the container that 

assures the best protection for your 

product, the best acceptance of your 

product. Call in your Chase Sales- 

man. He’s technically trained to an- 

’ alyze your needs . . . he’s supported 


BAGS FOR ALL INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 


atu by more than 100 years of experience 
we Muy, 2 b, 
v. 


1847 


% 


® Topmill burlap bags 
® Saxolin open mesh bags 


%, 


in providing better bags for Ameri- 


gileliityy, 


© paper and Multiwall bags can industry and agriculture. 
® cotton bags of all kinds : 


‘Ve 
“hin 


2 


wy Ss 
s aie : - 
Maga ® combination bags, liners and specialties 


(fer Belle Bags... Bitter Puy Chate 
6 a A S E BAG Co. GENERAL SALES OFFICES: 309 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


BOISE e DALLAS e TOLEDO « DENVER © DETROIT «© MEMPHIS @ BUFFALO ¢ ST.LOUIS * NEW YORK e¢ CLEVELAND © MILWAUKEE 
PITTSBURGH e KANSAS CITY « LOS ANGELES « MINNEAPOLIS # GOSHEN, IND. e PHILADELPHIA ¢ NEW ORLEANS ¢ ORLANDO, FLA. ¢@ SALT LAKE CITY 
OKLAHOMA CITY e PORTLAND, ORE, « REIDSVILLE, N.C. © HARLINGEN, TEXAS ¢ CHAGRIN FALLS, O, ¢ HUTCHINSON, KAN. e¢ CROSSETT, ARK. « SAN FRANCISCO 
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PERFORMANCE FLOURS 


Control Milled for Uniform Baking Quality 


The Millions of Bushels in and out of FMA's big mill 
and storage system, insure an always ample source of 
choice wheats for our fine bakers flours. 

Every car of wheat selected for milling into Perform- 
ance Flours must prove its quality by analysis and test- 
ing through our modern milling and baking laboratories. 

Again, during and after milling each lot of Perform- 
ance Flour must demonstrate its uniform quality through 
rigid baking tests. 


is j- UT MMMM Gor 
For your own complete satisfaction with baking 
results depend on bake-tested Performance Flours.. 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
DIVISION OF FLOUR MILLS OF AMERICA, INC. 
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®@ Years ago, there was a wrestler named Ray Steele 
who was just another grunt-and-groan man of little 
distinction. Then one night, he climbed into the 
ring to wrestle against the famous Jimmy Londos, 
then the heavyweight wrestling champion of the 
world, and Ray Steele became a tragic has-been. For 
in that torrid wrestling match, Steele was hurled 
from the ring, suffering a badly injured spine. The 
doctors gloomily informed him that he would re- 
main a cripple for the rest of his life. But one day, 
Steele met an old ex-prize-fighter who said: ‘Ray, I 
know they said you'd be a cripple for life, but I can 
fix you up so you'll wrestle again!”* So Ray Steele, 
on a strange hunch, placed himself in the hands of 
that gymnasium roustabout, who rigged up a queer 
contraption of weights, ropes and pulleys on Steele’s 
bed. For weeks the useless wrestler pulled and 
twisted his crippled body, suffering untold tortures 
as the ex-prizefighter worked on him. And then a 
strange miracle was wrought, for Steele came out of 
bed with his spinal injury fully corrected! And even 


N PERFOR 
+ MANCE counts 
& 


aommander-Larabee Milling Company 


GENERAL OFFICES 


R SPORTS STORY 


Out! 


stranger, for in the next ten years, Ray Steele not 
only wrestled against the best, but became the 
heavyweight wrestling champion of the world! 
Yes, comebacks such as Ray Steele’s are rare in the 
sports world. But in the baking business, customers 
will come back (pardon the pun) again and again . 
if they can count on top quality goods every ime! 
It’s this factor of uniformity that makes the right 
choice of flour so important to your sales and your 
profits. Put Commander-Larabee flour to a perform- 
ance-test right in your own shop. Once you've 
actually seen for yourself the perfectly developed 
doughs mixed without profit-eating variations in 
tolerance and mixing time . . . once you’ve actually 
baked the same mellow, high-rising loaves day after 
day without the formula juggling or schedule shifts 
so common with ordinary flours, you won’t need 
another word of encouragement . . . you'll sell your- 
self! But remember . . . you’ve got to /ry it first. Put 
the Commander-Larabee flour of your choice on 
your next flour order! 


MINNEAPOLIS + 2 + MINNESOTA 
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Food Management Program Sought 





CCC Reenters 
Wheat Market 
at Portland 


PORTLAND The Commodity 
Credit Corp. entered wheat markets 
of the Pacific Northwest last week 
for the first time on the current 
crop. 

Jan. 12 CCC stated that it would 
be open for offers of wheat from 
1 to 10 p.m., it was not learned im- 
mediately how much wheat, if any, 
it obtained. 

CCC stocks of wheat admittedly 
are just about gone, and appearance 
in the market was not unexpected. 
However, how much wheat they will 
obtain right away is problematical. 
Export bookings have been very good 
and exporters were actively bidding 
for wheat prior to entrance of CCC 
in the market. 

Producers have shown no inclina- 
tion to part with their wheat at 
current levels. Parity prices are in- 
dicated to be about $2.46 bu. in this 
area. 

Stocks of wheat remaining in the 


Pacific Northwest are still large, but 
present indications are that suffi- 
cient wheat can be moved out prior 
to harvest to alleviate the country 
storage. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
DCA SELLS PROPERTY 
ROCHESTER, N.Y.—The Dough- 
nut Corporation of America has sold 


a four-story building at 255-259 E. 
Main St. 





HOPE HELD THAT COORDINATED 
POLICY WOULD OBVIATE CURBS 


No Price Ceiling Orders Yet Prepared for Food Industry 
—Efforts to Avoid Controls Continue—Policy 
Dispute Within ESA Noted 





Earl C. Corey Accepts Grain Post 
in Office of ESA Price Director 


WASHINGTON — Ear! C. Corey, 
widely known on the Pacific Coast 
in grain and flour milling circles, has 
accepted the post of chief of the 
grain section of the price director's 
office of the Economic Stabilization 
Agency. He formerly was head of 
the Commodity Credit Corp. office at 
Portland, Ore. 

The appointment appears to have 
the cordial approval of the grain trade 
and is looked upon as highly impor- 
tant because of the probability that 
Mr. Corey will be effective in con- 


veying to the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture a realistic understand- 
ing of the points of view of both the 
private trade and the administrative 
agencies of price control. 

Mr. Corey is familiarly known as 
“the bishop.” Some of his friends 
have whimsically suggested that, in 
sympathetic appreciation of the per- 
sonal sacrifice he is making in tak- 
ing up the arduous government job, 
he should be addressed as “Dear 
Bishop, Price Executive of the Grain 
Branch, ESA.” 





Joseph G. Schmitz, GMI Official, 
Named Flour Price Chief in ESA 


WASHINGTON — Joseph G. 
Schmitz, vice president and general 
flour sales manager of the south- 
western division of General Mills, 
Inc., Oklahoma City, has been named 
to head the flour section of the Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Agency’s price 
division. 

Mr. Schmitz is expected to super- 
vise the preparation and administra- 
tion of any price controls which might 
be imposed in this field. This, it is 
presumed, will include all types of 
flour, including rye as well as wheat 
flour. 

Mr. Schmitz, still in Oklahoma 
City early this week, said he would 
report to Michael V. DiSalle, price 
administrator, in Washington the lat- 
ter part of this week to take over 
his new duties. He said his position 
would be in the flour section of the 
cereal sub-division of the food price 
division of ESA. 


Duties Explained 

The duties of the position have 
not been defined precisely, Mr. 
Schmitz said. He said, however, that 
he expects to serve first in a con- 
sulting and supervisory capacity in 
studying and preparing possible price 
control measures, Then if mandatory 
controls are imposed, he would be 
administrator of flour price ceiling 
orders. 

Mr. Schmitz said he felt that it 
was necessary to get started immedi- 
ately in preparing controls for flour 
as well as other commodities. He 
said he believed that the public would 
demand imposition of price controls 
and that such controls consequently 
were on the way. 

The new flour price executive said 
he had not yet named assistants for 
his section. Organization of a staff, 


he said, would have to await his ar- 
rival in Washington and the formula- 
tion of more definite plans. 


Extensive Industry Experience 


Mr. Schmitz did not serve with 
the Office of Price Administration 
during World War II. But, it is 
pointed out, he has had considerable 
experience with controls in his capac- 
ity as a flour milling company execu- 
tive. 

Mr. Schmitz, a native of St. Louis, 
is a graduate of St. Louis University. 
His first position in the milling busi- 
ness was in the sales record depart- 
ment of the Meyer Milling Co., St. 
Louis. His next position was with 


the Kell interests. And when the Kell 
interests bought the George T. Plant 
Milling Co., he was associated with it 
in the sales department. 

He went to Oklahoma City in 1928 
as manager of the Oklahoma City 
Mill & Elevator Co., which was a 
property of the Kell group. When 
General Mills bought the Kell inter- 
ests in Oklahoma and Texas in Janu- 
ary, 1929, Mr. Schmitz joined Gen- 
eral Mills. He took an active part 
in 1937 in the establishment of the 
southwestern division of General 
Mills, and a short time later he be- 
came vice president and general flour 
sales manager of the division. He is 
a former president of the Oklahoma 
Millers Assn. 

Mr. Schmitz is married and has 
two sons. 


BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LiFe 
FACTORY BURNS 
TAMPA, FLA.—Fire of undeter- 
mined origin destroyed the Tampa 


Macaroni Corp. factory in West 
Tampa recently. 
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By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—Hopes are being 
held that the government will be able 
to coordinate agricultural policies and 
work out a program for over-all man- 
agement of the food problem, remov- 
ing the need for price controls in the 
food field. 

No price ceiling orders have been 
prepared for any segments of the 
food or feed industries. In fact, there 
is no staff on hand here to prepare 
or administer price ceiling orders in 
those fields. 

A top item on the Economic Sta- 
bilization Agency agenda is the or- 
ganization of a staff of experts in 
the food and feed industries to study 
price ceiling problems and to look 
over old OPA regulations and revise 
them where necessary so that they 
might be used if it is ever decided to 
impose controls. 


Not Drafting Ceiling Orders 

However, it must be emphasized 
again that industry officials who are 
here on a consultation basis are not 
drafting ceiling orders but are pre- 
paring material which may provide a 
constructive management basis 
whereby agricultural price control 
may be avoided. 

It may seem contradictory that the 
government at the same time is re- 
cruiting administrative personnel for 
a food price division. But this is not 
necessarily the case. It is conceivable 
that some unforeseen violent break- 
through in farm prices might cause 
a need for immediate imposition of 
controls. It is for that contingency 
that a food price staff is being as- 
sembled. 

However, until such a condition 
exists, it is believed that a perma- 
nent food price staff would continue 
to act on a stand-by basis and at- 
tempt management of the agricultur- 
al front to prevent imposition of 
price restraints, which are seen now 
as only a deterrent to production. 


Policy Difference 

It is believed that Alan Valentine, 
economic stabilization chief, agrees 
in most respects with this opinion. 
But Michael V. DiSalle, price direc- 
tor, who is Mr. Valentine's subor- 
dinate, apparently prefers to follow 
a more dramatic political technique 
of rapid action, notwithstanding the 
probable depressing effect that price 
ceilings would ultimately have on ag- 
ricultural production. 

John B. Hutson, former undersecre- 
tary of agriculture, is being asked 
to accept the most vital job in ESA- 
head of the price section for all agri- 
cultural commodities, including all 
grain commodities and products proc- 
essed from them. 

Mr. Hutson has given no indication 
that he will accept the difficult post, 
and probably will not accept it except 

(Continued on page 40) 
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TO BE ELECTED—Nominees for offices of the Merchants’ Exchange of St. 
Louis, scheduled to be elected this week, are congratulated by the retiring 
president at the 114th annual meeting of the exchange. From left to right 
are H. H. Vogel, Continental Grain Co., president; D. W. Kleitsch, Cargill, 
Inc., first vice president; L. C. Chase, general manager, Valier & Spies Milling 
Company, St. Louis, Mo., division and vice president, Flour Mills of America, 
Inc., Kansas City, Mo., retiring president, and J. L. Young, Norris Grain 
Corp., second vice president. W. J. Krings was renominated as secretary- 


treasurer. (See news story on page 11.) 





PLANS FOR EXTRA [WA WHEAT 


FOR INDIA NEARLY COMPLETE 


Funds Already Available for Use of Unused Italian 


Quota; Sales Under Pact Reach Highest Weekly 
Total in IWA History 


WASHINGTON Arrangements 
have been virtually completed for an 
accommodation by the Italian govern- 
ment to make available 50,000 tons 
of its probably unrequired Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement quota to the 
Indian government. However, no ac- 
tual use will be made of this 
quota until India has taken its balance 
of approximately 4.5 million bushels 
of wheat in its original quota. 

Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion funds will be available to finance 
the transfer of quota wheat to the 
Indian government since the last ses- 
sion of the 81st Congress made avail- 
able additional funds previously ap- 
propriated to China aid provisions of 
the ECA act. Approximately $40 mil- 
lion was transferred to the China aid 
program under the congressional 
amendment to the ECA act. 

Sales Expanded 

Last week wheat sales to the U.K. 
expanded to several million bushels, 
reflecting unavailability of sufficient 
supplies from Canada at this time. 

Meanwhile, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture reported that U.S. sales 
under the IWA reached 11,651,000 bu. 
in the Jan. 3-9 period, the largest 
weekly total since the IWA program 
began 18 months ago. Principal buy- 
ers were the U.K., Belgium, Austria, 
Peru, Egypt and India. Included were 
348,194 sacks of flour. 

Cumulative IWA sales against 1950- 
51 quotas are 127,253,000 bu. wheat 
and flour. 

The future outlook for wheat ex- 
ports indicates that for the wheat 
crop year to all destinations the U.S. 
total probably will not exceed 260 
million bushels, and this amount will 
only be achieved through maximum 


use of transportation facilities, both 
internal and ocean shipping. This total 
quantity, however, will not all be 
IWA quota wheat but will represent 
shipments to Japan and some flour 
shipments to areas in excess of wheat 
agreement quotas. 
ECA Role Tapers 

The ECA phase of the wheat ex- 
port business will gradually diminish 
in importance. The remaining large 
demand areas which will continue 
under ECA financing are the so-called 
house accounts of Austria, Greece and 
Germany which are being totally 
financed under ECA 

The Italian quota will be credited 
with the redeliveries of wheat to the 
Indian government, and on the basis 
of demand in India it now seems 
probable that if a policy of additional 
aid to India is held, the entire balance 
of the Italian quota will be used this 
year 

Under the arrangements by which 
Italian government will accommodate 
the Indian government, Italy would 
buy the Indian requirements under 
its quota and through permission of 
the International Wheat Council it 





Subsidy Rates Under 
Wheat Agreement 


64 
Mediterranean, 
2 and adjacent 


adjacent are 


as, West Indies and 


would resell that wheat to India at 
a price approved by the council. Italy 
will not profit by the arrangement 
but will only be paid such additional 
out-of-pocket costs as occur in han- 
dling the exchange. 

Not only is India seeking wheat in 
the U.S., but it is understood that 
India probably will obtain addi- 
tional amounts of grain sorghums 
this calendar year. Already India 
has completed procurement of ap- 
proximately 600,000 tons of grain 
sorghums. Reports indicate addition- 
al requirements running as high as 
another million tons, but it is not cer- 
tain that funds will be available for 
that amount of grain. 

The USDA announced that ex- 
porters of wheat or flour to Macau 
and Hong Kong under IWA must 
obtain certification that the wheat or 
flour is for use only in the area to 
which the sale is made. This certifi- 
cation should be included in the 
cable confirmation of sale from the 
foreign buyer. 

The table on page 36 shows by 
countries of destination for the 1950- 
51 wheat agreement year the cumu- 
lative sales of U.S. wheat and wheat 
flour which had been confirmed 
through Jan. 9 and sales by other ex- 
porters which had been recorded by 
the International Wheat Council 
through Jan, 5, 1951. 

The quota allocated to the U.K. 
territory of Dominica has been in- 
creased from 2,138 metric tons to 
3,138 metric tons. 

The USDA listed the following 
countries, and territories of eligible 
countries, the wheat agreement quo- 
tas of which are closed at the pres- 
ent time: El Salvador, Haiti, Nicar- 
agua, Portuguese Colony of India 
(Goa), and U.K. territories of Aden, 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, Anglo-Iran- 
ian Oil Co., British Somaliland, North 
Borneo, Sarawak, Northern and 
Southern Rhodesia. 

———- BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiIFE—— 
Rye Flour Output 
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Canadian Mills 
Again Sell 
Flour to Ceylon 


VANCOUVER — Canadian millers 
were pleased last week by the sale 
of flour to Ceylon. 

The quantity was believed not 
large, but millers were gratified that 
the sale was made. Canadian mills 
had been working on this trade for 
some time without success, and it 
looked as if Australian millers might 
keep the market. 

Canada sold a considerable amount 
of flour to Ceylon last summer. Buy- 
ers wanted the lowest possible price 
and the flour was milled from low 
grade wheat. But then Ceylon bak- 
ers complained about the quality of 
the flour. 

Several months ago it was report- 
ed that Ceylon was again in the 
market here but this time for a bet- 
ter grade of flour. However, the busi- 
did not materialize, and as a 
result the current business was par- 
ticularly welcome. 

The sale of Canadian flour to Sing- 
apore also was noted. This business 
was reported done on the basis of 
Class 2 wheat and is to fill the needs 
of Malaya buyers over and above 
their International Wheat Agreement 
allocation. It is understood that Ca- 
nadian prices are competitive with 
Australian prices and that the only 
stumbling block would be the avail- 
ability of freight space. 

Other Canadian flour news indi- 
cates that the Philippine Islands situ- 
ation continues unchanged, but it is 
understood that, due to a shortage 
of wheat supplies, Australian millers 
are not contesting this market. 


—SREAD IS 


ness 


THE STAFF OF 1 
ICELAND IN IWA 
WINNIPEG—The Canadian Wheat 
Board has advised all mills that sales 
of Canadian flour may now be made 
under the International Wheat Agree- 
ment to Iceland. The guaranteed 
quantity set out in the IWA for the 
current crop year is 404,181 bu. 


Fe 





NEW PRESIDENT—4J. L. Young, left, Norris Grain Corp., receives congratu- 
lations on his election to the presidency of the St. Louis Milling & Grain Club 
from A. G. Ehernberger, Valier & Spies Milling Company, retiring president. 
Other new officers of the club include R. E. Nye, National Alfalfa Dehydrat- 
ing & Milling Co., first vice president; R. C. Jadwin, Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., second vice president, and W. J. Krings, secretary of the Merchants 
Exchange, secretary-treasurer. (See news story on page 26.) 
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St. Louis Exchange 
Told: Market Place 
Must Remain Free 


ST. LOUIS—The pressing respon- 
sibility of the grain trade for main- 
taining free and open markets was 
stressed by L. C. Chase, retiring 
president of the Merchants Exchange 
of St. Louis, at its 114th annual meet- 
ing at Hotel Statler Jan. 8. 

“Our business, the business of grain 
exchanges through free markets, is a 
unique one,”’ Mr. Chase asserted. “We 
are dealing in the basic commodities 
that sustain life. We have tradition- 
ally performed this vital function in 
a free and open market and we, as 
free traders in this free market, have 
selfish interest in preserving its free- 
dom. But we have an even broader 
responsibility than self-interest in 
maintaining this system in which our 
nation has grown great and power- 
ful. 

“In other lands we have seen gov- 
ernments take over this function of 
community marketing with disastrous 
results. We have seen unrealistic 
controls stifle initiative. We have 
seen well-intentioned fumbling cur- 
tail, rather than increase, grain pro- 
duction. We have seen controlled mar- 
kets actually defeat their purposes in 
this manner. And the people, con- 
sumers and producers alike, depen- 
dent upon these markets have suf- 
fered greatly. 

“In the perilous times ahead we 
have an enormous responsibility. We 
must continue to perform our useful 
service to the farmers who produce 
our foodstuffs, to the industries which 
process and distribute them and to 
the consumers who want and need 
them. We can only fulfill this pur- 
pose by maintaining the kind of sys- 
tem in which our knowledge and ex- 
perience are used for the benefit of 
all.” 

Mr. Chase, who is vice president of 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., and 
general manager of Valier & Spies 
Milling Co., St. Louis, called for co- 
operation among members of the ex- 
change to strengthen the cause of 
free markets. 

“We must expand our exchange’s 
functions beyond merely a market 
place for trading and make it an in- 
stitution which symbolizes the very 
highest in American business prac- 
tices,” he declared. “We must inter- 
pret its purposes to all of the people 
whose lives are, perhaps unknowing- 
ly, influenced by it.” 

Mr. Chase reported the year’s ac- 
complishments of the exchange, which 
established a near record volume for 
grain receipts. He said that not only 
had three new treasury memberships 
been issued, but also the market was 
enlarged by the addition of several 
new firms. He said that the exchange 
had joined in a movement to foster 
greater production of adaptable va- 
rieties of soft wheat in the terri- 
tory, and sponsored projects for 
“spreading information and good will 
for our marketing procedures.” 

Tom Collins, publicity director of 
National City Bank & Trust Co., Kan- 
sas City, was guest speaker. He 
praised the Merchants Exchange as 
“an outstanding example of how men 
can work in high competition and 
high friendship. This is the only way 
that men can find peace. As the best 
selling nation in tht world, we need 
to sell the idea that we can have 
honest, earnest competition without 
beating each other over the head. 

“If, for 114 years, you men can do 
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it—-and you are in a business which 
helps the hand that rings the dinner 
bell—then surely your example can 
be followed throughout the nation 
and the world. After all, the most 
powerful weapon in the*world is the 
combined opinions of people.” 

Ray B. Bowden, Washington, D.C., 
executive vice-president of the Grain 
& Feed Dealers National Assn., 
served as toastmaster. Governor For- 
rest Smith of Missouri, and Secretary 
of State Walter H. Toberman, a vet- 
teran member of the Merchants Ex- 
change, headed a long list of guests 
of honor. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


HARRY SHERE TO BECOME 


HEAD OF EASTERN FIRMS 
MINNEAPOLIS — Harry Shere, 
vice president and general manager 
of the Van Dusen Harrington Co. ter- 
minal merchandising division, has re- 
signed his post to become president 
and general manager of three affiliat- 
ed eastern grain firms. 

Mr. Shere’s new position will make 
him managing director of the States 
Grain Corp., Chicago and New York; 
the Connecting Terminal Grain Ele- 
vator Corp., Buffalo, and the Pitts- 
burgh Grain Elevator Corp., Pitts- 
burgh. 

A 32-year veteran with Van Dusen 
Harrington, Mr. Shere has been a 
member of that firm’s board of direc- 
tors since last November. 


BREAD S$ THE STAFF OF LiIFE—— 


P. A. KIER NEW HEAD OF 
TOLEDO BOARD OF TRADE 


P. A. Kier, manager of the Toledo 
plant of the National Biscuit Co., New 
York, was elected president of the 
Toledo Board of Trade Jan. 8. 

Also named were O. E. M. Keller, 
Kasco Mills, Inc., first vice president; 
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George J. Forrester, Forrester Grain 
Co., second vice president; Paul M. 
Barnes, Lansing Grain Co., treasurer, 
and A. E. Schultz, reelected secretary. 

Directors are F. M. Alexander, 
General Mills, Inc.; H. W. Applegate, 
Mennel Milling Co.; Paul Atkinson, 
Norris Grain Co.; H. R. DeVore, H. 
W. DeVore & Co.; John W. Luscombe, 
Southworth Grain Co.; D. L. Norby, 
Cargill, Inc., and L. J. Schuster, L. J. 
Schuster Co., who completed his sec- 
ond term as president. 

Officers were installed Jan. 11. Ray 
B. Bowden, executive vice president 
and Washington representative of the 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn., 
was the principal speaker at the an- 
nual dinner Jan. 15. 


il 


Howard Files Accepts Nomination 
Federation Head 


for 2nd Term as 


CHICAGO—Howard W. Files, vice 
president of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, has accepted the nomination 
for second term as president of the 
Millers National Federation. He took 
over the duties of president iast May, 
following John L. Locke, president of 
the Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, 
who held the office for two successive 
terms. 

Mr. Files has taken a prominent 
part in federation activities over the 
past several years, serving as chair- 
man of bakery relations committee 
and as a member of the long range 
planning committee established in 
1947. He was chairman of the re- 
search subcommittee of the planning 
group. In 1948 he became a member 
of the MNF board of directors and 
the executive committee. 

At one time he served as president 
of the Rye Millers Assn. 

Mr. Files has spent his entire 
business life with the Pillsbury com- 
pany, having started as an office boy 
38 years ago. His talent for selling 
was discovered while he was working 
in the claims department, and he was 
transferred to the durum department. 
Three years later he was promoted 
to manager of bakery flour sales. 

He was made divisional sales man- 
ager in 1925, and a month later he 
became assistant general sales man- 
ager. Shortly after his election to the 
board of directors in 1928 he was 
named general sales manager. He 
became vice president in 1933. _, 

A native of South Dakota, Mr. 
Files attended Coe College at Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, and the College of Law 
of the University of Minnesota. He 
served in the U.S. Army during 
World War IL. 

Active in Minneapolis civic life, Mr. 
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Files is a member of the board of 
directors of Abbott Hospital and of 
the trustees of Westminster Presby- 
terian Church. He is a member of the 
Minneapolis, Minikahda and Lafay- 
ette Clubs and the Scottish Rite, 
A.F.&A.M. 

The members of the MNF nominat- 
ing committee are W. H. Bowman, 
chairman, Acme-Evans Co., Inc., In- 
dianapolis; A. F. Anglemyer, Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn.; 
J. C. Mitchell, Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills 
Co., Dallas; L. S. Myers, Rodney 
Milling Co., Kansas City, and H: W. 
Taylor, Centennial Flouring Mills 
Co., Seattle. 





Southwest Gets More Needed 
Moisture; Greening Up Noted 


KANSAS CITY—Additional mois- 
ture in the form of rain and snow 
was received over parts of the west- 
ern half of the Winter Wheat Belt 
this week, but the quantities did not 
measure up to the general precipita- 
tion which came in the first week of 
the new year. Eastern and southern 
sections of the wheat belt continued 
dry, and no rain or snow is in sight 
for the next few days. 

Some greening up of the crop was 
observed in southern parts of Kan- 
sas following the moisture which 
came early this month. Generally, 
wheat continued dormant, however. 
Prospects were improved somewhat 
by precipitation, but much more mois- 
ture is needed to make up for the 
many weeks of drouth which oc- 
curred in the fall and early winter. 
Greenbugs and other aphids con- 
tinued noticeable in the western half 
of the state and in scattered areas 
elsewhere, although in greatly re- 
duced numbers compared with earlier 
in the season. 

J. V. Fleming, manager of the Gano 
Grain Corp. at Hutchinson, Kansas, 
said last week that country elevator 
operators in western Kansas reported 
that moderate weather caused much 
of the snow to melt and relieved to 
a degree worries over wheat which 
seemingly had been dead. Some 
greening was noticed. 


The Oklahoma wheat crop made 
some growth in most sections of the 
State following rains which occurred 
early in the month. Sharpest im- 
provement was noted in the central 
area where the most moisture was 
received, Most western sections re- 
ceived only sufficient moisture to 
carry the growing crop along for a 
limited time or to start the germina- 
tion of wheat which was “dusted in” 
late. 

The Nebraska crop is in the best 
condition south of the Platte River. 
Other areas, particularly in south- 
western Nebraska, have had very lit- 
tle or no moisture since the first of 
the year and topsoil is very dry. 

Over the week-end of Jan. 14 west- 
ern Oklahoma, parts of Nebraska, 
the Texas Panhandle, Colorado and 
western Kansas received rain and 
snow in limited amounts. Garden City 
and Liberal, in southwestern Kansas, 
both received up to 5 inches of snow 
which equalled about .4 in. of mois- 
ture. Ulysses, Kansas, reported 3 in. 
of snow. The snow area moved as 
far east as Hutchinson where 1 in. 
was received. 

Light snow and mist were reported 
in east central Nebraska and in Okla- 
homa. Most Texas moisture was in 
the form of rain, and %-in. was 
received at Ft. Worth. 
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By PAUL L. DITTEMORE 


Technical Editor of 
The Northwestern Miller 


MINNEAPOLIS—The development 
of an accurate method of measuring 
the efficiency of flour mill dust-col- 
lecting systems was announced by 
the research committee of the Asso- 
ciation of Operative Millers at the 
group’s meeting here Jan. 10-12. 

Milling technologists comprising 
the committee membership are 
agreed that the technique, developed 
by Prof. John M. MacKenzie, head 
of the flour mill engineering division 
at the University of Minnesota, will 
make it possible for mill management 
to determine the dollars-and-cents 
waste represented in the loss of mill 
dusts by inefficient collecting sys- 
tems. 

Perfection of the technique cli- 
maxes a two-year research project 
under the sponsorship of the AOM 
research committee which had as its 
goal the accurate determination of 
mill dust loss. 

Two years ago the research com- 
mittee recognized that the problem 
of mill dust losses should receive its 
attention. Accordingly, eight repre- 
sentative flour mills were selected as 
test mills for the first phase of the 
study. It was found, however, that 
methods used in measuring the effi- 
ciency of dust collecting systems were 
rather crude and that it was impos- 
sible to obtain an accurate check 
upon the amount of dust discharged 
by the collecting systems. 

The research committee, at a meet- 
ing following the initial attempts to 
measure dust collector efficiency, 





Frank J. Danner 


RETIRES—The general sales office 
of the Chase Bag Co., Chicago, has 
announced the retirement of Frank 
J. Danner, general traffic manager of 
the firm for more than 25 years. His 
successor will be A. P. Ellerbrock, 
assistant to Mr. Danner during his 
entire period with the company. Mr. 
Danner, one of the country’s promi- 
nent industrial traffic executives, be- 
gan his long and active career in 
1897. He has served as director of 
the Traftic Club of Chicago, and at 
his retirement resigned from the Na- 
tional Industrial Traffic League's 
finance and auditing committee. 
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AOM Research Group Develops New 
Mill Dust Loss Measuring. Device 


agreed that it would be necessary to 
develop a measuring technique which 
would be accurate and reliable and 
at the same time simple to usé. ~ 

R. K. Durham, director of the de- 
partment of quality control for Pills- 
bury Mills, Ine., who was at that 
time chairman of the AOM research 
committee, appointed a subcommittee 
of the research group to tackle the 
problem of developing a method 
which would, in turn, make it pos- 
sible to continue the dust collector 
survey project 

Prof. MacKenzie and Tibor A. Roz- 
sa of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, were assigned the problem. 


Technique Developed at University 

A portion of the 
committees project 
from the grant-in-aid 
Millers National Federation toward 
the support of the flour mill engi- 
neering division at the University of 
Minnesota. Prof. MacKenzie had the 
laboratory facilities of the division of 
industrial engineering at his disposal, 
as well as the rather limited facili- 
ties of the flour mill engineering divi- 
laboratory which is at this 
time being developed. 

In the past, the accuracy of 
determination of dust collector 
ciency has been subject 
because in most tests the values ob- 
tained were not reproducible. Mem- 
bers of the research committee were 
in agreement, however, that the av- 
erage of the dust collectors studied in 
the first survey was “about 95% 
efficient.” That figure was agreed 
upon after the results of the survey 
were analyzed. 

The committee, in its report at 
the 1949 convention of the AOM, 
stated that a calculated annual loss 
for a 1,000-sack mill included in the 
study, operating 300 days a year, 
totaled $3,384. That figure represent- 
ed the value of mill dusts which 
were exhausted into the atmosphere 
instead of being trapped and convert- 
ed into mill by-products 

That loss, the report stated, “would 
go far toward defraying the cost of 
installation of a more efficient 
lecting system.” 
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Tesarek, Quaker Oats 
Joseph, Mo., chairman of 
the research committee, in his re- 
port presented at the winter meet- 
ing of District 4 of the association 
which was held in Minneapolis Jan. 
13, pointed out that it is now possible 
to measure accurately the amount of 
dust any collecting system 
and that value into 
dollars and cents 


lost DY 


to convert loss 


New 

The device developed by Prof. Mac- 
Kenzie has used in measuring 
the efficiency of two recently de- 
veloped dust collectors in tests made 
in a commercial mill in Minneapolis. 
Members of the research committee 
inspected the installations during 
their visit in Minneapolis and were 
frankly amazed with the efficiency 
of the two devices which has been 
re ported to be in excess of 99.9%. 

A laboratory model of a mechani- 
cal centrifuge for collecting dusts, 
developed by W. R. Carter of the 
rm. J. S. Carter Co., Minneapolis, is 
being used as a device to measure the 
efficiency of other dust collectors. Mr. 
Carter said that he plans to manu- 
facture a small scale model of his 
company’s commercial device for use 


Two Collectors Efficient 


been 


as a testing machine. The efficiency 
of the machine has been determined 
in laboratory tests, using the tech- 
nique developed by Prof. MacKenzie. 


AOM to Make Second Survey 

The AOM research committee an- 
nounced that it would conduct a 
second survey of dust collectors in 
a number of commercial mills. The 
data obtained in the survey will be 
the basis of a report to be present- 
ed at the organization’s annual con- 
vention to be held at Hotel Sherman 
in Chicago, May 14-17. The labora- 
tory model of the Carter mechanical 
centrifuge will be used in making 
the tests. 

The research committee also heard 
reports from representatives of the 
American Wheelabrator & Equipment 
Corp.; Henry Simon, Ltd., and Sprout, 
Waldron & Co., Inc., regarding the 
developments of those manufactur- 
ers in equipment for handling of 
mill stocks pneumatically. It was de- 
veloped, as a result of private con- 
ferences with the representatives, 
that it is now possible to handle mill 
stocks with considerably less air than 
was first thought necessary. The com- 
mittee felt that the manufacturers 
of pneumatic conveying equipment 
now have all of the “bugs’”’ out of the 
new handling method and are ready 
to proceed. 

The Sprout-Waldron firm will, in 
the near future, install one of its 
Pneu-Vac pneumatic conveying sys- 
tems in the laboratory mill being as- 
sembled at the University of Minne- 
sota. 

Other 
at the 


manufacturers 
research 


represented 
committee meeting 
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included J. E. Rhoads & Son, leather 
belt manufacturer; Centrifix Corp., 
manufacturer of rotary air purifiers, 
and Buell Engineering Co., Inc., man- 
ufacturer of a cyclone-type dust col- 
lector. 

Members of the research commit- 
tee present for the meeting were, in 
addition to Mr. Tesarek: R. K. Dur- 
ham and T. A. Rozsa, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis; Prof. John M. Mac- 
Kenzie, University of Minnesota; 
Prof. E. P. Farrell, department of 
milling industry, Kansas State Col- 
lege, Manhattan, Kansas; Lyle C. 
Mertz, General Mills, Inc., Buffalo; 
R. R. Brotherton, Bay State Milling 
Co., Winona, Minn.; George M. Kautz, 
Lauhoff Grain Co., Danville, Ill., and 
Frederick M. Atkinson, Atkinson 
Milling Co., Minneapolis. Members 
who were unable to attend the meet- 
ing were J. I. Chamberlain, Maple 
Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., 
and H. O. Olsby, Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., Alton, Ill. 

Members of the committee re- 
mained in Minneapolis Jan. 13 to at- 
tend the winter meeting of District 
4 of the association. 
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BEMIS OFFICIAL STUDIES 
INDIAN BURLAP SUPPLIES 


BOSTON—W. D. McLean, assist- 
ant director of the jute department 
of the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Boston, 
recently returned from a five-week 
trip to India and Pakistan in the in- 
terest of the company’s burlap needs. 

This was Mr. McLean's second trip 
to India within a year. The primary 
purpose was to get more burlap for 
users in the U.S. 

Mr. McLean participated in con- 
ferences with authorities in Calcutta, 
resulting in an Indian burlap alloca- 
tion system which, it is hoped, will 
provide increased burlap supplies for 
this country during 1951. 





Nebraska Legislature Gets Bill 
to Establish Wheat Commission 


LINCOLN, NEB.—The Nebraska 
state legislature has been asked to 
create a state wheat commission and 
authorize a levy of from one tenth 
to one half cent a bushel for all 
wheat marketed in the state. Funds 
obtained from the excise tax would 
be used to expand the wheat research 
projects dealing with production, han- 
dling and storage problems, and to 
finance studies to find new industrial 
uses for wheat and its products. 

The plan has the endorsement of 
the Nebraska Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion and other farm organizations 
and agricultural leaders. 

The proposed program would be 
supervised by a commissien made up 
of wheat producers and appointed by 
the governor. Since no general tax 
funds would be used in the program, 
only wheat growers would be con- 
cerned with the assessment. 

A similar program was in effect in 
western Nebraska during 1950 ex- 
cept that funds for its support were 
obtained by voluntary contributions 
from participating members. 

Under the plan now being consid- 
ered, all wheat growers in the state 
would take part. Leaders in the 
movement believe that in this way 
more can be accomplished and small- 
er assessments may be possible. The 
excise tax would be collected from 
the first seller of the wheat. 

A similar program has been in op- 
eration in Oregon since 1947. It is re- 


ported that it is also under considera- 
tion in a number of Midwestern 
wheat producing states. 

The proposal to establish the wheat 
commission and authorize the excise 
tax on wheat was the first bill intro- 
duced before the 62nd session of the 
Nebraska legislature which convened 
shortly after the beginning of the 
year. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HARVEY D. PEARMAN NAMED 
TO NEW AGENCY POSITION 


KANSAS CITY—Harvey D. Pear- 
man has been appointed to a new 
position to handle special promotion 
in the Midwest for Beaumont & Hoh- 
man, Inc., national advertising agency 
which handles several accounts asso- 
ciated with the flour and feed indus- 
tries. 

Mr. Pearman has been manager of 
the Kansas City office of the firm 
since 1944. His new position will en- 
able him to promote further an “elev- 
en point plan” developed for feed 
manufacturers. He will be succeeded 
as manager of the Kansas City office 
by James J. Riley, who has been as- 
sociated with Beaumont & Hohman 
in Kansas City five years. 

BREAO 'S THE STAFF OF L'FE 

COTTON GOODS INDEX 26.44 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 


index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
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cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents a yard of cloth is 26.44, com- 
pared with 17.75 a year ago. The 
duty paid for early shipments from 
Calcutta of lightweight and heavy- 
weight burlaps expressed in cents a 
pound of cloth is 36.24 compared with 
25.25 a year ago. The current index 
is based on Calcutta ceiling prices 
which include Indian Export tax at 
1,500 rupees and 350 rupees a ton, re- 
spectively, plus 5% commission 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


HOME BAKING BOOK 
GARDEN CITY, N.Y. — Doubleday 
& Co., Inc., has published a new book 
titled “The Complete Book of Home 
Baking.” The book contains a collec- 
tion of 1,000 recipes by Ann Seranne, 
covering cakes, cookies, pies, pastries, 

breads and other baked items. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


USDA Buys Flour 
for Germany; 
Pleased with Prices 


WASHINGTON—U.S. Department 
of Agriculture officials this week ex- 
pressed considerable satisfaction with 
the prices at which mills offered flour 
this week for Germany. 

The price paid for the 80% extrac- 
tion plain flour ranged $5.49@5.76, 
sacked, f.a.s., East Coast, and $5.44 
@5.47, same basis, Gulf. A total of 
262,000 sacks were bought for East 
Coast shipment and 178,000 sacks at 
the Gulf, all for delivery before 
Feb. 16. 

Government officials said they had 
expected a minimum price of not less 
than $5.55 sack. 

The division of the flour business 
between East Coast and Gulf ports 
represents an effort of the USDA 
flour section to get better distribution 
of the business throughout the coun- 
try. The Germans, using their own 
shipping facilities, had requested that 
the entire lot be moved through East 
Coast ports, but USDA officials per- 
suaded them to split the deliveries. 

Purchase of 20,000 sacks of defatted 
soy flour for delivery by mills on or 
before Jan. 31 to East Coast ports 
for export to Greece on Economic Co- 
operation Administration account 
was announced by the USDA. In 
Greece, the soy flour will be mixed 
with 92% extraction wheat flour in 
a proportion of 5% soy flour and 95% 
wheat flour for the production of 
bread 


¥ ¥ 


Seek More Flour 

LONDON-—In addition to the flour 
purchased from the U.S. Germany 
is reported to be negotiating for 25,- 
000 tons of flour and 75,000 tons of 
wheat from Canada. 

Germany already has purchased 
100.000 tons of wheat and 27,000 tons 
of flour from Australia, 175,000 tons 
wheat and 25,000 tons of flour from 
France. 

Traders report that the German 
government in the future will agree 
to accept 25% of wheat imports in 
the form of flour when purchases are 
made outside terms of the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement. All imports 
currently are subject to an import 
duty, but the government is said to 
be considering the possibility of a 
temporary lifting of the restriction. 

Another trade report states that 
Germany might take 20,000 tons of 
US. flour a month from the U.S. dur- 
ing 1951. However, this was not con- 
firmed 
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Enrichment, Emergency Plans Receive 


Attention of ABA Board of Governors 


ST. LOUIS — Bakers of America 
Program plans for the observance of 
the 10th anniversary of enrichment 
and a forecast of what the baking 
industry can expect in governmental 
regulations and supply restrictions 
during the coming months were ma- 
jor topics discussed by the board of 
governors of The American Bakers 
Assn. at its meeting here Jan. 8-9. 

During the 2-day meeting at the 
Chase Hotel, 31 governors and 10 al- 
ternates from 21 states debated prob- 
lems facing the industry under an 
emergency economy. 

The first day of the meeting, the 
program and planning committee of 
the Bakers of America Program met 
with Karl Baur, Liberty Baking Co., 
Pittsburgh, as chairman, to approve 
plans for the celebration during 1951 
of the decennial of the enrichment 
program. The governors also unani- 
mously approved continuation of the 
Bakers of America Program and en- 
dorsed the solicitation of 1952-53 
memberships in the program at an 
annual rate not to exceed 1/10 of 
1% of 1950 sales. 

Subscriptions to the program again 
will be solicited on a two-year basis, 
for 1952 and 1953. Detailed plans 
for the 1951 advertising, public rela- 
tions, merchandising and consumer 
education campaigns were presented 
by Walter Hopkins, program director. 

The “vociferous and extremely 
small” group of people who attempt 
to attract personal publicity by de- 
faming enriched white bread, appar- 
ently are unwilling or unable to keep 
abreast with advances in nutritional 
science and progress of the baking in- 
dustry, John T. McCarthy, Jersey 
Bread Co., Toledo, chairman of the 
board of the American Bakers Assn., 
told the board of governors. 

Discussions of the governors cen- 
tered primarily on the need for local 
promotional activity to tie point of 
sale campaigns directly to the na- 
tional Bakers of America Program 
advertising. The governors also urged 
that more material be transmitted 
throughout the industry to keep bak- 
ers nationally informed as to plans 
and progress of the program. 

Mr. McCarthy emphasized in his 
report to the governors the necessity 
for maintaining a strong, financially 
sound industry which will be capable 
of producing to meet increasing con- 
sumer demands. 

National Outlook Reviewed 

Ralph D. Ward, president, Drake 
Bakeries, Inc., Brooklyn, and chair- 
man of the national affairs committee 
of the ABA, explained the present set- 
up of new government agencies 
formed to guide the nation’s economic 
and production policies. 

“We are still in the ebb and flow 
of government planning,” Mr. Ward 
said. “Until firmer policies are fixed, 
until rigid mandatory regulations are 
made or new laws enacted, we can 
expect rumors and guesses galore. So 
let us be as practical as we can— 
keep two feet on the ground and 
carefully review the few real guide 
posts that we have.” 

Mr. Ward told the governors there 
was no immediate scarcity of rubber, 
but warned of a coming tightness in 
paper and dried milk supplies. The 
speaker forecast lower prices of eggs 
following the removal of price sup- 
ports, but warned that armed forces 
needs might push prices upward. 


Manpower will become the baking 
industry’s most important problem be- 
fore long, it was stated. 

The governors appointed a nomi- 
nating committee which will select a 
slate of officers for 1952, to be elect- 
ed at the 1951 ABA convention in 
Chicago in October. The committee 
chosen is: Fred L. Cobb, Cobb’s Sun- 
lit Bakery, Green Bay, Wis., chair- 
man; E. E. Kelley, Jr., Butter-Krust 
Bakers, Inc., Lakeland, Fla.; E. L. 
Southwick, Farm Crest Bakers, Inc., 
Detroit; Milton Petersen, P. F. Peter- 


sen Baking Co., Omaha, and Thomas 
L. Awrey, Awrey Bakeries, Detroit. 

The program and planning commit- 
tees of the Bakers of America Pro- 
gram selected four members to act 
as chairmen of the various promo- 
tional committees. They are: adver- 
tising, W. L. Coad, Sr., Omar, Inc., 
Omaha; public relations, Duane Rice, 
City Baking Co., Baltimore; merchan- 
dising, John R. Dwyer, Firch Bak- 
ing Co., Erie, Pa., and consumer edu- 
cation, Mr. Southwick. 





Bakers’ Program Schedule for 
Enrichment Decennial Released 


CHICAGO—Terming the 10th anni- 
versary of enriched bread “one of the 
most significant contributions to your 
better health,” a statement by the 
president of the American Medical 
Assn. will emphasize the importance 
of enriched bread to the American 
consumer in forthcoming Bakers of 
America Program advertisements. 

At a press conference here Jan. 15, 
Walter Hopkins, director of the Bak- 
ers of America Program, referred to 
the two-page spread on the contribu- 
tions of baking, milling and allied 
industries to public health as the 
spearhead of the 1951 advertising pro- 
gram. 

The advertisement will appear in 
the Saturday Evening Post March 31, 
the April Ladies’ Home Journal, the 
May Woman's Home Companion, and 
Look magazine April 10. 

Other ads in half page form will 
appear during the next six months 
in three medical journals and possibly 
grocery business papers, Mr. Hopkins 
pointed out. The bakers’ program is 
preparing a booklet telling the story 
of enrichment, which will be made 
available to nurses, dietitians, and 
other medical and associated person- 
nel. 


Advertisements on enriched bread 
are also planned for scholastic and 
home economics publications. The 
Bakers of America Program is plan- 
ning a complete program for discus- 
sion at meetings of women's clubs. 

Prominent figures in the medical 
and scientific fields are featured in the 
lead-off advertising, with their pic- 
tures and statements on the value 
of enriched bread. 

Elmer L, Henderson, M.D., presi- 
dent of the American Medical Assn., 
will spotlight the importance of the 
program enrichment with statements 
such as the following: 

“I do not think it too much to say 
that a very important part of the 
more buoyant health and the in- 
creased mental and physical vigor the 
American people enjoy today can be 
directly credited to the enrichment 
of bread with essential vitamins and 
minerals. . ; 

“That is why this 10th birthday of 
enriched bread is a significant occa- 
sion to the medical profession—one 
which I am proud and happy to con- 
gratulate, on behalf of my colleagues, 
the many people whose untiring ef- 
forts made possible the bread en- 
richment program.” 





Baking Industry Defends Itself 
Against “Profiteering’” Charges 


WASHINGTON 


Drew Pearson, 
nationally known radio and news- 
paper commentator, said this week 
that Paul Hadlick, counsel to the Gil- 
lette (Sen. Guy M. Gillette, D., Iowa) 
Senate investigating committee, is 
preparing a report which states that 
the Department of Justice should 
“crack down on price-fixing by big 
bakers,” and urges a roll-back of 
prices. 

The report is said to claim that 
“the baker’s margin on a loaf of 
bread has risen from 6.5¢ at the 
height of the war to 10.5¢ today.” 

The committee found that some 
bread was selling for 25¢ loaf,” de- 
spite the fact the cost of ingredients 
has dropped,” the writer claimed. 

Hitting back at the commentator, 
John T. McCarthy, Jersey Bread Co., 
Toledo, chairman of the board of the 
American Bakers Assn., telegraphed 
Sen. Gillette, chairman of the Senate 
committee, demanding that the Iowa 
Senator repudiate the allegations 
made in the Pearson column. 

A McCarthy telegram to the news- 


paperman challenged 
of the statements, saying he was 
“amazed at the revelations which 
gave a distorted portrayal and did a 
great disservice to the baking in- 
dustry.” 

Mr. McCarthy was particularly 
chagrined at the statement that bak- 
ers were making profits running as 
high as 6.5¢ and 10.5¢ margins. On 
the contrary Mr. McCarthy said, the 
bakers were glad to make as little 
as one half cent per pound on their 
bread products. The charges of high- 
er margins as quoted failed to take 
into consideration many other cost 
factors such as labor, cost of wrap- 
ping, delivery, equipment and other 
cost components which cannot be ig- 
nored, it was stated. 

The controversy climaxed a month 
in which increases in the price of 
bread have become the rule through- 
out the U.S. Reasons given for the 
price hikes were recent increases in 
the cost of nearly all supplies and in- 
gredients, as well as a cumulative 
rise in bakery labor costs. 


the accuracy 
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AS WHEAT MARKET EASES 
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SALES OF FLOUR REDUCED 


Only Scattered, Small Lots Sold; Government, Export 
Buying Reduced; Operations of Mills Hold ___ 
to Satisfactory Level 


Sales of flour were light last week 
as buyers found little impetus to ex- 
tend their commitments. A fair scat- 

of business was completed 
y in the week as markets held 
firm, but the later easing in prices 
discouraged further interest. Lack of 
definite clarification from Washing- 
ton concerning probable price ceil- 
ings also tended to keep buyers on 
the sidelines. Mill operations, though 
reduced in some areas, continue at 
a satisfactory level. The greatest im- 
provement is noted in the Pacific 
Northwest where expanded govern- 
ment buying and stepped-up domestic 
purchases have about doubled the run- 
ning time common several months 
ago. 


EXPORT TRADE 
SLOW; PMA BUYING 


Export business was slow, although 
a few lots of flour were sold to the 
Netherlands and Norway recently, 
and Lebanon and Indonesia took some 
5% ash flour. Latin American trade 
was quiet. The Production and Mar- 
keting Administration was in the mar- 
ket early this week for purchase of 
plain 80% extraction flour for Ger- 
many, including 178,000 sacks at the 
Gulf and 262,000 for East Coast clear- 
ance. Shipment from mills will be due 
by Feb. 16. 


SALES REDUCED 
IN SOUTHWEST 


Smaller purchases by domestic 
bakers and reduced buying by the 
government and export trade trimmed 
sales in the Southwest to 62% of five- 
day capacity, compared with 140% 
the previous week and 78% a year 
ago. No round lots were sold to bak- 
ers, and few purchases were as large 
as 10,000 sacks. Some independents 
bought on a_ price-date-of-shipment 
basis, the first since heavy buying 
started in December. However, this 
type of buying is not expected to be 
very common in the remainder of 
the crop year as most buyers have 
much of their pre-June bookings com- 
pleted. Family flour business was lim- 
ited. Operations at Kansas City aver- 
aged 105% of five-day capacity. 


SPRING MILLS SELL 
57% OF CAPACITY 

Sales by spring wheat mills aver- 
aged 57% of five-day capacity, vary- 
ing only slightly from the 59.5% aver- 
age of the previous week. A year ago 
sales were 127.7% of capacity. Sales 
generally involved small lots, almost 
entirely to jobbers and independent 
bakers and concentrated in the early 
part of the week when wheat futures 
showed strength. Individual lots 
ranged up to 10,000 sacks, with most 
transactions involving even smaller 
quantities. Some family flour was 
worked on a _ price-date-of-shipment 
basis, but over-all sales were small. 
Production at Minneapolis slipped to 
96% of five-day capacity from 109% 
MR noe nee 


Detailed reports of sales activity 
in the principal flour markets in the 
U.S. will be found on page 36. 


the previous week. Shipments, how- 
ever, advanced to 99% of capacity. 


EASTERN FLOUR 
BUYING SCATTERED 


Substantial order balances on mill 
books, plus steady wheat markets, 
held buying at New York to a few 
scattered cars. Average coverage is 
around 60 to 90 days, with bigger 
bakers booked farther ahead. Ship- 
ping directions continue brisk, reflect- 
ing larger consumption of baked goods 
and the desire of bakers to have plen- 
ty of flour on hand because of the 
freight car shortage. Demand for flour 
slumped somewhat in the Buffalo 
area, and there were no reports of 
any volume purchases. Activity was 
limited mostly to replacement buy- 
ing by bakers. Shipping directions 
were good. 

At Boston, trading was quiet. About 
the only business transacted consist- 
ed of small lots for fill-ins purchased 
by independent bakers. Some chains 
were inquiring for coverage beyond 
120 days, but no sales were reported 
by the end of the week. Many buyers 
are looking for a price break. 

Bakers at Philadelphia have com- 
fortable backlogs of flour on hand or 
booked with mills, and buying for 
the time being is light. Unless a price 
break occurs or a sharp run-up starts, 
it is expected that hand-to-mouth 
sales to small concerns will comprise 
the only flour trade for a time. Flour 
business picked up slightly at Pitts- 
burgh, although the total volume was 
not too large. Most buyers are pur- 
chasing only fill-in amounts. 
FILL-INS PURCHASED 
IN CENTRAL STATES 

Improved flour demand was noted 
by some distributors at Chicago, but 
others described business as slow. 
Purchases were limited to fill in lots, 


with a few sales totaling 20,000 sacks. 

St. Louis mills reported very brisk 
business early in the week but a 
tapering off later. Shipping directions 
were very good, particularly for fam- 
ily flour. Clears were scarce. Else- 
where in the area small-lot sales have 
been steady, mainly fill-in purchases 
to bring forward bookings to 120 days. 


BUSINESS IN SOUTH 
REPORTED SLOW 

Flour sales were slow in the South. 
Buyers, continuing to work on un- 
completed contracts, showed caution 
in any new purchasing, it was re- 
ported from New Orleans. Those who 
had to buy additional supplies booked 
small amounts for immediate or near- 
by shipment. Most of the sales were 
in hard winters. Activity in northern 
springs was quiet. Cracker and cookie 
bakers showed little interest in buy- 
ing soft winters, but cake flour sales 
picked up slightly. Shipping direc- 
tions were heavier. 


OPERATIONS GAIN 
IN PACIFIC N.W. 


No new flour bookings of conse- 
quence were reported at Portland, 
but some buyers continued to fill in 
on their old bookings. An excellent 
backlog of orders kept mills running 
at near capacity. Flour sales were 
slow at Seattle, but production was 
higher than it has been for some 
time. Mills were working steadily on 
both export and domestic contracts. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS INCREASE 


Flour production of mills report- 
ing to The Northwestern Miller was 
206,387 sacks greater in the week 
ending Jan. 12 than in the previous 
week. These mills representing 73% 
of the total flour production in the 
U.S. made 3,632,321 sacks compared 
with 3,425,934 in the previous week 
and 3,264,310 in the corresponding 
week of a year ago. Two years ago 
the figure was 3,639,936 and three 
years ago 3,756,957 sacks. There was 
an increase of 88,000 sacks in the 
Southwest, 37,000 in Buffalo, 80,000 
in the Central and Southeast and 
26,000 in the North Pacific Coast, 
while production decreased 26,000 
sacks in the Northwest. 





Quiet Returns to Semolina Trade 
Following Fair Fill-in Business 


buying of 
veloped early last week, but a sub- 


Scattered semolina de- 


markets 
and busi- 


sequent decline in wheat 
shut off further interest 
ness again is slow 

The fill-in sales, while widely scat- 
tered and not particularly large, nev- 
ertheless were the best in several 
weeks 

Substantial improvement in sales 
of macaroni and noodle products is 
reported by eastern trade sources. 
The gain is attributed to depleted 
inventories of wholesalers, colder 
weather and the fact that the Lenten 
season comes early this year. Govern- 
ment purchases also are said to have 
picked up. 

As a result of larger macaroni pro- 
duction, manufacturers continue to 
order shipments of semolina at a 
good rate and mills are operating 
at full capacity. Operations last week 
averaged 103% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 105% the previous 
week and 87% a year ago. 

Receipts of durum wheat at Min- 
neapolis have declined, largely be- 


cause of a shortage of boxcars. Pre- 
miums advanced during the week, 
and Jan. 15 were 18¢ over the May 
future for fancy milling quality dur- 
um. Quotations on standard semo- 
lina were back at $6.15@6.20 sack, 
bulk, Minneapolis, Jan. 15, the same 
as a week earlier, after having ad- 
vanced 5¢ for a time. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis Jan. 13, were as follows: 
2 Hd. An 

Amber 

2 Durum « te 2.2 @e > 

Durum or t t 2.24@2.40 

DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 

Durum products output as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller by mills repre- 
senting approximately 100% of the total 
U.8. durum capacity, in sacks with com 


parisons; percentage of capacity based on 
five-day week: 


ediun 


5-day wk. Wkly % 
‘ pro of ca 
duction pac 
174,978 


ity 


103 


Crop year 
production 
July 1 950-Jar 1 1951 5,462,434 
July 1 
*Reviser 
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RED DOG ADVANCES 
AS BRAN DECLINES 


Plentiful Offerings Depress Bran, 
Standard Midds.; Red Dog 
Interest Up 


Plentiful offerings of bran and 
standard middlings put pressure on 
the market last week, particularly in 
the East, and prices dropped 50¢@$1 
ton. Meanwhile, better demand for 
red dog advanced quotations on that 
product and flour middlings $1@2 ton. 
The spread between bran and red dog 
is now $6 ton, compared to $2.50 a 
few weeks ago. 

Formula feed business remains 
good in the Northwest, although a 
slight downturn in demand was noted 
by a few mills toward the end of the 
week. 

Most manufacturers are running at 
least full five-day schedules, and sev- 
eral operated on Saturday, also. Or- 
ders have been piling up in some 
cases, and shipments have not kept 
pace with directions. Difficulty in get- 
ting boxcars also has hampered op- 
erations somewhat. 

Dealers apparently have built up 
good stocks of inventories following 
the year-end tapering off of supplies, 
and some manufacturers indicate a 





The index of wholesale feed- 
stuffs prices for the country as 
a whole, compiled by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Admin- 
istration stood at 241.5 as of 
Jan. 10, up 2 points for the week. 
The feed grain index was 244.2, 
up 5 points from the previous 
week. 











period of slower buying may develop 
in the next few weeks. December 
sales for some manufacturers were 
the best on record, and shipments 
have been going out at a good pace 
ever since. 

For the first time in nearly a 
month formula feed manufacturers 
in the Southwest reported a slacken- 
ing in demand for their products. 
Business was steady to stronger for 
most mills during the past month, 
but a noticeable drop in orders was 
experienced this week. 

Reasons for the decline were not 
clearly defined. General open weather 
might be one contributing factor in 
the slowing down of cattle feed de- 
mand particularly. Another develop- 
ment has been that dealers built up 
their inventories around the first of 
the year, and, in noting an easier 
trend in coarse grain prices and the 
value of certain ingredients such as 
soybean oil meal, have decided to 
hold out to see if prices drop. 

January and February generally 
are months for heavy feed consump- 
tion, but feed buyers still remember 
the price breaks which have occurred 
at this time in years past. A repeat 
this year cannot be forecast, how- 
ever, for too much uncertainty clouds 
the future. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the com- 
bined flour milling capacities of those 
areas amounted to 54,891 tons last 
week, according to figures compiled 
by The Northwestern Miller. Produc- 
tion for the current week compares 
with an output of 52,017 tons in the 
week previous and 49,789 tons in the 
corresponding week of a year ago. 
Crop year production to date totals 
1,377,348 tons as compared with 1,- 
411,581 tons in the corresponding pe- 
riod a year ago. 
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on Truman 

Wheat futures prices firmed up 
early this week after a sinking spell 
late last week, but on Jan. 15 mar- 
kets were off 144 @4¢, compared with 
a week earlier. Markets followed an 
easier most of last week as 
the impression grew that futures had 
become overbought, and the declines 
could have been greater if it were 
not for substantial hedge buying 
against export sales. President Tru- 
man’s request for more powers to 
control commodity markets resulted 
in some selling, and markets Jan. 13 
made a sharp decline on indications 
that Russia was taking a more con- 
ciliatory attitude toward ending the 
fighting in Korea. This possibility was 
pretty well discounted, however, over 
the week end. The greatest declines 
for the week were made in the new 
crop futures as more moisture arrived 
in the Southwest. 

Closing prices for wheat futures at 
leading markets Jan. 15 were: Chicago 

March $2.44%, May $2.44% @2.45, 
July $2.37% @2.38, September $2.39@ 
2.39%; Minneapolis — May $2.39%@ 
2.39%, July $2.38%%; Kansas City 
March $2.37, May $2.37@2.37%, 
July $2.31%, September $2.32%,; 
North Pacific Coast—March $2.28%, 
May $2.28, July $2.28. 

Ceiling Move Uncertain 


course 


No specific recommendations con- 
cerning ceiling prices on agricultural 
commodities were made by President 
Truman last week, although he made 
a number of references indicating that 
price controls definitely were on the 
way. In his message to Congress Jan. 
15 he revived the Brannan Plan fea- 
ture of paying subsidies to farmers 
to bring returns up to parity levels, 
but he did not mention the possibil- 
ity of subsidies to hold at parity 
or above. The price ceiling-parity re- 
lationship sneeds considerable clari- 
fication, andsit is probable that the 
matter will g@t a thorough review by 
Congress before long. 

The President’s budget message, 
calling for expenditures of some $72 
billion in the next fiscal year empha- 
sized the inflationary force of military 
expansion, although it is planned to 
curb the spiral through additional 
taxation 

The U.K. bought U.S. wheat heav- 
ily last week, and Japan contracted 
for large amounts on the West Coast. 
Sales under the International Wheat 
Agreement climbed to the highest 
point in IWA history in the week end- 
ing Jan. 9, reaching 11.5 million bush- 
els. Flour buying for Germany took 
place this week. 

Stocks of wheat remaining on farms 
at the first of January were slightly 
larger than a year ago and totaled 
335,670,000 bu. Disappearance of 
wheat from farms since the first of 
July amounted to approximately 759 
million bushels, compared with 881 
million for the corresponding period 
last year. Wheat millings and exports 
during the first six months of this 
year totaled only 361 million bushels, 
compared with 420 million bushels 
for the same months last year, leav- 
ing approximately 820 million bushels 
remaining Jan. 1 for milling, export 
or carryover, compared with 778 mil- 
lion bushels a year ago. 

Spring Receipts Moderate 

Receipts of cash wheat at Minne- 
apolis were moderate and would like- 
ly be larger at this time if suffi- 
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Wheat Markets Reeover 
Part of Week’s Loss 


Easier Course Followed by Recovery Jan. 15 


Budget Request; Exports Gain 


cient boxcars were available to load- 
out country elevator stocks. There 
was a fairly good market for high 
protein wheat, but when daily re- 
quirements of mills were taken care 
of general tone of the market turned 
slow. A rather large portion of each 
day’s receipts included some degree 
of damage and with demand from 
elevators quite limited, these kinds 
were in slow sale. On the average 
premiums on ordinary wheat were 
about unchanged compared with the 
week before, but premiums on higher 
protein kinds were up. Ordinary dark 
northern spring sold at the May price, 
12% at May to 1¢ over, 13% at 4@ 
5¢ over, 14% at 8@10¢ over, 15% 
at 18@2l¢ over, and 16% at 25@ 
29¢ over May. The average protein 
content of the hard red spring wheat 
tested at Minneapolis during the week 
was 12.81% and the durum 10.82%. 

Limited receipts of top quality 
durum boosted premiums on these 
types, while slow demand for medium 
and lower quality wheat kept premi- 
ums on these easy. Top fancy milling 
durum sold Jan. 13 at 15@18¢ over 
May, choice No. 2 amber or better at 
3@14¢ over and medium No. 2 or 
better at 9¢ under to 5¢ over May. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis Jan. 13: 

For Dry Sound Wheat 


‘S or NS 58 Ib 


Protein 
Protein 
Protein 
Protein 
Protein ae ves 
l1¢ Premium for Heavy 
Grade Discounts 
Test weight—l¢ each Ib. to 55 
2¢ each Ib. lower 


Damage—l¢ to 2¢ each 1 to 2% 


Premium Range Narrows 


Further condensation of the cash 
premium structure took place at Kan- 
sas City last week, and during much 
of the time buyers of No. 1 dark and 
hard winter wheat could pay the same 
price for a 13.90% protein as an or- 
dinary. By Jan. 13, all proteins under 
14% were traded at 1%@3%¢ over 
the May future. Some differential re- 
appeared Jan. 14, however, for the 
market closed at 1@3¢ over on pro- 
teins up to 12.40, 1% @3%¢ over on 
offerings through 13.9% and 2@4¢ 
over for 14% protein. A heavy de- 
mand for lower proteins for export 
and an only fair demand for higher 
proteins from the mills, plus an abun- 
dance of offerings at the higher end 
of the scale, created the narrow mar- 
ket. Meanwhile, the basic May future 
went from a high of $2.38% Jan. 9 
to a low of $2.34 midway on Jan. 15. 
However, the President’s tax message 
stimulated the future to close at 
$2.37%. Receipts were 1,109 cars last 
week at Kansas City, compared with 
1,125 cars the preceding week and 
916 a year ago. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City Jan. 13, protein con- 
tent considered: 

No. 1 Dark 
No. 2 Dark 
No. 3 Dark 


3 
No. 4 Dark 
No. 1 Red 
3 
4 


and Hard $2.36% @2 
and Hard ‘ 2.35% @! 
and Hard 

and Hard 

No. 2 Red 

No. 3 Red 

No Red 


At Ft. Worth ordinary No. 1 hard 
winter wheat was reported selling 
Jan. 15 at $2.60@2.61, delivered Texas 
common points, with no premiums for 


(Continued on page 35) 
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CuRRENT Fiour PRODUCTION 
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A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





The Northwestern Miller has adopted the five-day week as the 
basis for computing and reporting the percentage of activity operated 
by reporting mills. In past years, this journal used the six-day week 
as the basis for reports shown in this department, but it is believed 
that adoption of the five-day week as the basis for mill activity will 
yield a weekly index figure more indicative of flour mill operating 
schedules which have come to be based upon the five-day week in the 


postwar readjustment period. 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CW'T.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to 


The 


Northwestern Miller, with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages 


Jan. 6-12, 


Northwest 
Southwest 
Buffalo 
Central and 
North Pacific 


Southeast 

Coast 
Totals ° 

Percentage of total U.S 
*Revised. 


output 


-~Percentage of capacity ope 


Jan. 6-12, 
1951 
87 


Previous 

week 1950 
Northwest 80 
South west 107 
Buffalo ......... 138 
Central and 8. E. &1 
No. Pacific Coast 97 


Totals 98 


SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 
5-day week 
capacity output 
340,600 358,916 
240,600 354.923 
340,600 312,470 
340,600 389,594 


Flour 


Jan, 7-12 
Previous week 
Year ago 

Two years ago 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


Wichita 


5-day week 
capacity 
99,000 
99,000 
99,000 
99,000 


Flour 
output 
115,000 
119,996 
93,147 
$1,145 


Jan. 7-12 
Previous week 
Year ago 

Two years ago 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


Salina 
5-day week 
capacity 
83,500 
83,500 
83,500 
83,500 


Flour 
output 
89,824 
90,500 
80,045 
95,266 


Jan. 7-12 . 
Previous week 
Year ago 

Two years ago 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


Representative Mills Outside of 
Wichita, Salina and Kansas City 
5-day week Flour 
capacity output 


7-12 5 979 


% ac 
tivity 
Jan 
Previous week 
Year ago 

Two years ago 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


844,500 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


5-day week 
eapacity 
671,400 
671,400 

- 647,010 


Flour 

output 
541,913 
461,639 
543,059 
511.957 


% ac- 


Jan, 6-12 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


Jan, 8-13 


*Previous 


Jan. 8-13 Jan, 9-14 Jan. 11-16 
195 4 


week 


Crop year flour production 


rated in 5-day week July 1 to 


Jan. 9-14 
1949 
87 

110 

107 

si 

104 


Jan. 11 Jan. 12 


1951 


98 104 


NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 
5-day week 

capacity 

Jan. 6-12 282 

Previous week 

Year ago 

Two years ag 


Flour 
output 


500 °27 


’ ac 
tivity 


Five year 
Ten-year 


Principal interior 
cluding Duluth, 8t 
Montana and Iowa 


mills in 
Paul, 


Minnesota, in 
North Dakota 
5-day week Flour Se ac 
capacity output tivity 
Jan. 6-12 § 5 156,663 83 
Previous week i 81 
Year ago 2.000 > « 78 
Two years ago 
Five-year average §1 
Ten-year average 73 
*Revised 


555,500 


BUFFALO 


5-day week 
capacity 
459.500 
459,500 


505,000 


Flour 
output 
*558,441 


% ac 
tivity 
122 
113 
114 


Jan, 6-12 

Previous week 

Year ago 

Two years ago 03 107 

Five-year average 102 

Ten-year average 96 
*To be revised 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 
5-day week Flour % ac 


capacity tivity 
230,000 


500 


Jan, 6-12 

Previous week 

Year ago 

Two years ago 

Five-year average 

Ten-year average 
*Revieed 


Portiand and Interior Oregon Mills 
Jan. 6-12 133,000 149,058 
Previous week 133,000 128.839 
Year ago 000 85,039 
Two years ago 122,000 114,592 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 

*Revised 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, 


together with 


season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 


Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) 


principal mills of Minnesota, 
Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolis, St. 


Iowa, North and South 
Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of 


Buffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction 


-—Southwest*——.. -——Northwest*— 
Weekly Crop year 
production to date production to date production to date 


Weekly Crop year 

production to date 

Jan. 6-12 723,418 
Previous 
Two 
1950 
1949 


14,538 
week 14,2 
weeks ago ’ 
704,887 

873,987 

883,030 

770,142 9, 

average 29,345 767,628 5,66 
*Principal mills 


-—Buffalot— --Combined**— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


295.981 10.950 
10,119 
160,497 
11.615 
11,105 
9,229 
9,549 
10,590 


949 54,891 1,377,348 


1,411,581 
1,598,399 
1,683,276 


**75% of total capacity. tAll mills. tRevised 


ae 
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SOFT WHEAT MILLERS STUDY 
MOBILIZATION OF INDUSTRY 


H. W. Files, Millers National Federation President, and 
Rep. Thruston B. Morton Outline Industry’s Role_ 
in Present National Emergency 


LOUISVILLE—Mobilization of the 
flour milling industry for the national 
emergency was the principal subject 
discussed at the winter meeting of the 
National Soft Wheat Millers Assn., 
held Jan. 12. Approximately 125 
members of the organization attend- 
ed the meeting and a number of them 
were of the opinion that it was one 
of the better gatherings in the his- 
tory of the association. 

H. W. Files, vice president of Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, and 
president of the Millers National Fed- 
eration, and Thruston B. Morton, 
chairman of the board of Ballard & 
Ballard Co., Inec., Louisville, and 
member of Congress from the Third 
District of Kentucky, were two fea- 
tured speakers at the meeting. 

The nomination of Mr. Files for a 
second term as president of the fed- 
eration, was announced at the meet- 
ing by William H. Bowman, president, 
Acme-Evans Co., Inc., Indianapolis, 
Ind., chairman of the committee 
named to nominate a candidate for 
president of the federation. Mr. Bow- 
man told the group of Mr. Files’ 
accomplishments as president of the 
federation during the past year and 
said that the committee was satis- 
fied that it had selected the best man 
for the post in nominating Mr. Files 
for a second term. 

W. Floyd McRae, manager of flour 
and feed sales for Igleheart Bros., 
Inc., Evansville, Ind., and president 
of the soft wheat millers’ organiza- 
tion, presided at the meeting. He was 
assisted by Paul M. Marshall, vice 
president and secretary. 

Mr. Files, in addressing the con- 
vention, said that he believed the 
flour milling industry stands high in 
the regard of government officials 
in Washington, due to its excellent 
record in the World War II period. 
At that time the federation rendered 
valuable assistance and cooperation 
to federal officials in the preparation 
of a workable set of controls for the 
industry. 

Reference was also made by Mr. 


Files to the task force which was 
named some time ago to represent 
the milling industry in any economic 
control discussions with government 
officials. The task force committee 
includes C. Dean McNeal, vice presi- 
dent in charge of economic research 
for Pillsbury Mills, Inc.; Don A. Ste- 
vens, vice president and director of 
grain operations, General Mills, Inc.; 
Carl C. Farrington, vice president in 
charge of the grain department of 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., parent 
company of the Commander-Larabee 
Milling Co., and Paul M. Marshall, 
vice president and secretary of the 
National Soft Wheat Millers Assn. 

The MNF president said that MPR- 
296, the wheat flour price order which 
prevailed during the World War II pe- 
riod, was being considered by govern- 
ment officials and by the milling in- 
dustry as being immediately avail- 
able as a pattern for any proposed 
price control regulation during the 
present state of national emergency. 


Profit Margins Improved 


He also told the soft wheat millers 
that he was happy to report that, 
during the past six-month period, 
there had been a considerable im- 
provement shown in the matter of 
recovery margins on flour sales, due 
to the voluntary efforts of most seg- 
ments of the industry. Mr. Files in- 
dicated. that he hoped for a continu- 
ation of the trend which would re- 
store a sound business basis to the 
milling industry 

Tribute to the character, abilities 
and willingness of members of the in- 
dustry was expressed by Mr. Files on 
behalf of the federation. He said that 
a great number of men in the indus- 
try have made personal sacrifices 
and inconvenienced their companies 
by serving on industry committees 
or rendering services for the benefit 
of the industry at large 

He said also that, regardless of the 
dark outlook in national and world 
affairs, and the present drain of 
young men by the armed forces, it 


SOFT WHEAT MILLERS MEET—Some of the millers attending the National 
Soft Wheat Millers Assn. convention in Louisville Jan. 12 are shown in the 


illustration above. Discussing industry topics during the Ballard & Ballard 


Co. cocktail party are, left to right, Stuart S. Blish, Acme-Evans Co., Inc., 
Indianapolis; Clark Yager, Ballard & Ballard Co., Louisville; Rogers Morton, 
also of Ballard, and E. B. Terrill, Jr., Early & Daniel Co., Cincinnati. 


must be remembered that such 
things have happened before. He cau- 
tioned against becoming cynical and 
discouraged. 

Herman Steen, vice president and 
secretary of the federation, briefly 
discussed milling topics of the day 
including the current situation in 
Washington, research work in insect 
control, promotional and advertising 
work, and subsidies. 

Mr. Steen said that the latest in- 
formation from Washington would 
indicate that there would be a 30-day 
postponement of the hearing on the 
Wages and Hours Act as it applies to 
the milling and grain industries. 

It had been anticipated that an- 
nouncement would be made of the 
name of the person from the milling 
industry who is to head the flour and 
cereal products section of the food 
price control agency now being set 
up by the federal government. Iden- 
tity of the person selected for the 
position was not made, however. (Edi- 
tor’s note: Joseph G. Schmitz, south- 
western division vice president and 
flour sales manager, General Mills, 
Inc., Oklahoma City, has been select- 
ed for the position. See story on page 
9 of this issue.) 


Report from Washington 


Rep. Thruston B. Morton was the 
principal speaker at the group 
luncheon. Mr. McRae, in his introduc- 
tion of Mr. Morton, said that the 
congressman as a member of the 
milling industry, had made many sac- 
rifices in order to be of public service. 
Mr. McRae urged all millers to take 
a more active part in political affairs 
and to strive to get more men of the 
caliber of Mr. Morton in government. 

Rep. Morton said in his address 
that bread has always been some- 
thing of a “‘sacred cow” in Washing- 
ton. The politicians, he said, general- 
ly avoid doing anything which would 
be offensive to organized labor or to 
agriculture. This means, he said, that 
regulations usually are directed to 
the middle segment, where naturally 
the food processors must bear the 
burden. 

In a discussion of the tax situa- 
tion, Mr. Morton said that he felt 
that excess profits taxes were unde- 
sirable because such taxes more se- 
riously affect small business con- 
cerns, preventing their growth and 
development. 

He said that it now appears as if 
the federal government will need at 
least $75 billion in 1951, and prob- 
ably more if nonessential expenses 
are not reduced to a minimum, He 
predicted some wage increases in 1951 
in spite of the threat of wage con- 
trols. 

Most of the afternoon session was 
taken up by a panel discussion under 
the heading, “Evolution of the Cost 
Card,” in which Clark Yager, Bal- 
lard & Ballard Co., Inc.; Frank A 
Yost, Hopkinsville (Ky.) Milling Co.; 
Mr. Bowman, Acme-Evans Co., Inc.; 
L. C. Chase, Valier & Spies Milling 
Co., St. Louis; George B. Norris, J. 
Allen Smith & Co., Knoxville, Tenn., 
and W. J. Simpson, Owensboro (Ky.) 
Milling Co., took part. Each of the 
men on the panel discussed one of the 
factors which enters into determina- 
tion of the cost card. 

Officials of the Ballard & Ballard 
firm were hosts at a cocktail party 
honoring Mr. Files 

A committee of the soft wheat 
millers association was named to 
nominate five directors to serve with 
the 10 hold-over directors. The com- 
mittee is composed of W. R. Suther- 
land, Laurinburg (N.C.) Milling Co., 
chairman; H. C. Altmansburger, 
Igleheart Bros., Inc., Evansville, Ind.; 
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W. F. Reading, Southern Crown Mill- 
ing Co., Ashboro, N.C.; King Doyle, 
King Milling Co., Lowell, Mich., and 
J. A. Sutherland, D. B. Sutherland & 
Sons, Bloomfield, Ky. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


ST. PAUL BAKERS MEET 

ST. PAUL—An opportunity for 
members of the Associated Bakers of 
St. Paul to check their ingredient 
prices with an eye to price revision 
caused by rising raw material costs 
will be a feature of the group’s Jan. 
17 meeting at Ramaley’s Hall. A. J. 
Vander Voort, head of the Dunwoody 
Baking School, Minneapolis, will com- 
pare costs and note necessary revi- 
sions. 


BREAO 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CLARENCE E. ELSAS NAMED 
PRESIDENT OF FULTON BAG 


ATLANTA, GA.—Clarence E. Elsas 
was elected president of the Fulton 
Bag & Cotton Mills, succeeding the 
late William R. Elsas, at the com- 
pany’s annual stockholders’ meeting 
Jan. 9, 1951. 

Three new members were elected 
to the board of directors. Those elect- 
ed were E. Monroe Hornsby, man- 
ager of Fulton’s New York office; 
Norman D. Cann, Washington, D.C., 
who has been associated with the 
firm for a number of years as coun- 


Clarence E. Elsas 


sel, and Frederic G. Barnet, who is 
presently with the company’s Dallas 
plant staff. He is a great grandson 
of Jacob Elsas, who founded the busi- 
ness more than 80 years ago. 

Several changes were also made 
in the executive officers of the com- 
pany. Benjamin Elsas was re-elected 
chairman of the executive committee 
and Norman E. Elsas was re-elected 
chairman of the board. Jason M. 
Elsas, manager of the New Orleans 
plants, was re-elected vice president. 

Eugene A. Cronheim, previously 
secretary and treasurer of the com- 
pany, was named vice president and 
secretary. Julius B. Cronheim, man- 
ager of the company’s St. Louis plant 
and for many years a director of the 
company, was named a vice presi- 
dent. George L. Brogdon, who has 
served for a number of years as con- 
troller, was made treasurer. 

Clarence E. Elsas, the company’s 
new president, previously had been 
vice president and had worked in the 
company’s plants and offices in New 
York, Minneapolis and New Orleans 
before going to Atlanta more than 
13 years ago. 
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HOW LONG DO YOU MIX A CAKE 7 


As every cake expert knows, thorough mixing of the in- 
gredients improves the quality of the cake—gives it greater 
volume, finer grain, smoother texture, better keeping 
quality. 
Yet all too often mixing time has to be cut down because 
e i longer mixing toughens the gluten in the flour. 
es ener 9) ok 3) . f By selecting particularly choice varieties of soft wheat 
ri mp od Beaseatt and using only the innermost portions of the kernels, 
. Pillsbury mills cake flour that will stand unusually long 
mixing without developing undesirably tough gluten. That’s 
one reason why cake flour bearing Pillsbury’s dotted circle 
trade-mark is favored by so many bakers. Why not put 
it to the test in your shop? 


Pillsburys BAKERY GAKE FLOURS 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 


General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 


ones 


yr Pape 
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(irocery Proovcrs News 





Put summer flavor in winter meals with Canned Cling Peaches 


BAKED FOODS EMPHASIZED—Baked foods are given much of the em- 
phasis in the cling peach industry’s “California Fiesta” merchandising cam- 
paign, as the above-pictured store poster shows. Milling companies and bakers 
are tying in with the campaign, which opens Jan. 21. Advertising suggests 
different ways to serve California cling peaches. And flour, cake mixes and 
cookies are among the related items being pushed in the drive conducted by 
the Cling Peach Advisory Board and manufacturers of related foods. 





Marketing Problems 


roni Manufacturers Assn., at the 
Hotel Flamingo, Miami Beach, Fla., 
Jan. 23-25. 

During the three-day meeting, 
round-table conferences will be held on 
store display material, the industry's 
relationship with the distributors of 
its products, relative standing of 
advertised brands and private brands, 


Boost for Spaghetti 


NEW YORK—Consumption of spa- 
ghetti may get a new boost if many 
housewives read Clementine Paddle- 
ford’s food column in the New York 
Herald-Tribune. Her lead story Jan. 3 
was on a sauce made by Louis Bouch- 
er, formerly semolina salesman in 
New York for the Commander-Lara- 
bee Milling Co., and Mrs. Boucher. 
The sauce is called “Booshay” and 
has been on the market for about 10 
months. Already it is on sale in about 
10 cities from Brooklyn to San Fran- 
cisco. And Miss Paddleford says she 
has had fan mail about it from Mary 
Martin, Hedda Hopper, Joan Craw- 
ford and Arthur Godfrey. 


ee 


to Be Discussed 
at Macaroni Manufacturers. Meeting 


Marketing problems affecting the 
macaroni industry will be the chief 
topic of discussion at the annual win- 
ter meeting of the National Maca- 


services provided by advertising agen- 
cies and brokers and current trends 
in merchandising practices. 

Durum wheat crop prospects for 
1951 will be discussed by Maurice L. 
tyan, vice president of the associa- 
tion, who recently completed a sur- 
vey of farm groups in the North 
Dakota areas which grow the bulk 
of the durum wheat from which maca- 
roni products are manufactured in 
this country. 

Mr. Ryan's message will stress the 
long-range importance of continuing 
the effort to develop the very finest 
high protein wheat possible. The 
macaroni industry attributes its re- 
cent gains to the improved quality 
of the products made by its members. 


———-BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GMA TO MAKE LIFE LINE 
AWARDS AGAIN IN 1951 

NEW YORK Grocery Manufac- 
turers of America, Inc., this year 
will again award its annual Life Line 
of America trophies to a woman food 
editor of a newspaper and a woman 
radio broadcaster, Paul S. Willis, 
GMaA president, has announced. 

The trophies are sterling silver re- 
productions of the famous London 
Bowl. In addition to the trophies, cer- 
tificates of honorable mention will 


be presented in each of the two 
classes, newspaper and radio. 

“In 1950 there were more entries 
than in any previous year, and the 
entries were better than ever,” Mr. 
Willis said. “It is therefore with great 
pleasure that GMA announces the 
awards for 1951. As in the preceding 
three years, the presentation of the 
trophies and honorable mentions will 
be a feature of annual GMA meet- 
ing to be held next November.” 

Along with the other award win- 
ners, the home editor of a farm pub- 
lication will receive the biennial GMA 
Life Line of America trophy. 

In the newspaper and radio fields, 
material published or broadcast be- 
tween Jan. 1 and July 16, 1951, will 
be judged. Subject matter must be 
of a nature that widens the under- 
standing of the American public of 
the steps food takes on its way from 
the field to the table. This line of es- 
sential processes is what is called 
the “Life Line of America.” 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


KROGER CO.’S 1950 SALES 
TOTAL HITS RECORD HIGH 


CINCINNATI—Highest sales in the 
68-year history of the Kroger Co. 
were reported this week for 1950 as 
record-breaking weekly and period 
sales ended the year. 

Sales for the 13th four-week period 
ending Dec. 30, 1950, totaled $78,272,- 
959 to bring the total for 1950 to 
$861,212,406. This represents a 7% 
increase over sales of $807,739,440 for 
the same 13 periods last year. Pre- 
vious high was recorded in 1948, when 
the total was $825,668,323. 

Period sales showed a 22% increase 
over sales of $64,282,214 for the 13th 
period of 1949, and a 12% increase 
over the record sales of $69,997,388 
reported for the 12th period of 1950. 

Each of the company’s 25 branches 
reported record sales for the week 
of Dec. 18-23, 1950, with increases 
ranging from 16 to 49% over the 
same week in 1949. Company sales 
totaled $24,481,180 for a 26% rise over 
1949 Christmas week sales. 


Average number of Kroger stores 
in operation during the period was 
2,060, compared with 2,204 stores dur- 
ing the 13th period of 1949, a decrease 
of 7%. 


——BREAC 


Each One Different 


NEW YORK—The radio program 
which advertises the Kellogg Co.’s Rice 
Krispies now features a new and dif- 
ferent singing commercial with each 
announcement. This plan, advertising 
men point out, runs contrary to a 
theory that singing commercials are 
successful because they are repeti- 
tious. The Kellogg commercials are 
“founded on musical entertainment 
that allows the advertiser to present 
his selling message in a more palat- 
able way,” and they are in accord 
with the Clyde Beatty adventure epi- 
sodes of the show itself. 


S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Rural Girls Expect 
to Use More Mixes 
Than Mothers Do 


PHILADELPHIA—Rural girls will 
be good prepared mix customers when 
they become homemakers on their 
own. This is shown in a report by 
Country Gentleman magazine in its 
publication “Rural Marketing.” 

A spot check made by representa- 
tives of Country Gentleman in co- 
operation with the home economics 
teachers in 14 schools in four states 
revealed that 82% of the rural high 
school girls answering a question- 
naire said they definitely intend to 
use more prepared mixes than their 
mothers do. 

Slightly more than half the girls 
said packaged cake mixes were used 
in their homes. 

Although these girls plan to use 
more mixes than their mothers, the 
check indicated that they are consid- 
erably influenced by the brand of 
flour favored by the mothers. Some 
93% replied affirmatively when asked 
if they thought the brand of flour 
used in their own homes was the 
best brand. 

Most of the mothers said they baked 
a cake at least once a week. Of those 
who mentioned how often they used 
prepared cake mixes, 42% said at 
least once a month. Slightly more 
than one in four said they used such 
mixes at least once a week. 


——“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Preparation and Use 
of Homemade Cake 
Mixes Outlined 


WASHINGTON — The preparation 
and use of homemade cake mixes are 
described in a recent issue of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture’s “Food 
and Home Notes.” 

USDA outlined a report from the 
New York Experiment Station tell- 
ing housewives that they can make up 
a batch of dry cake mix to which only 
liquid and egg need be added. The 
mix, the report said, can be used by 
families who enjoy fresh homemade 
cake and the women who would make 
it more often if it took less time. 

Experts at the New York State 
College of Home Economics (Cornell 
University) have been developing mix 
recipes large enough for six cakes 
They say that time-saving women can 
make up a quantity of mix on a free 
day and put it into jars or tins, each 
holding enough for one cake, and be 
ready to make a cake quickly later on. 

The New York research included 
tests of different ingredients and mix- 
ing methods. 

Good cakes were made from mixes 
using pastry, all-purpose or cake 
flour,’ the USDA report said, “but 
pastry flour was first choice. Cakes 
made with pastry flour mix were 
more moist and cost less than those 
made with all-purpose or cake flour.” 

Among the fats tested, hydroge- 
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nated shortening made the best cake 
and the mix that kept the longest, 
the report said. 

Cake mixes stored in the dark kept 
good flavor longer than those stored 
in the light, it was found. In a cool, 
dark place mixes could be kept as 
long as a year, but at room tempera- 
ture six weeks was about the longest. 

BREAD (6 THE STAFF OF LIFE 
GENERAL FOODS PROMOTION 

DES MOINES—W. C. Anderson has 
been promoted from district repre- 
sentative to manager of the Des 
Moines sales territory of General 
Foods Corp. He was with the com- 
pany 14 years in the Minneapolis dis- 
trict before being transferred to Des 
Moines. Mr. Anderson’s promotion 
was made to further General Foods’ 
plan to expand service to wholesale 
and retail grocers, company officials 
said. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Program for NROG 
Convention Outlined 


CHICAGO—A panel discussion on 
the topic “Grocery Industry Fore- 
cast” will climax the program to be 
presented at the forthcoming conven- 
tion of the National Retailer-Owned 
Grocers, Inc. The convention will be 
held Feb. 18-21 in Chicago. 

Members of the panel will be Paul 
Willis, president of the Grocery Man- 
ufacturers of America; Carl Dipman, 
editor of the Progressive Grocer; 
Irving Granicher, vice president of 
the California Packing Corp., and 
Henry Schumacher of Swift & Co. 

These industry authorities will 
speak extemporaneously in noting 
trends and developments in the food 
industry under normal and emergency 
conditions. This portion of the pro- 
gram will be presented the morning 
of Feb. 21. 

The discussion will round out an 
informative business program which 
will include talks and discussions on 
pertinent industry subjects. 

Pre-convention meetings of NROG 
directors and stockholders will be 
held Feb. 17 and 18. 

The business session will be offi- 
cially called to order Feb. 19. And 
following various reports, J. B. 
Rhodes of Associated Grocers Corp., 
Seattle, will keynote the convention 
with an address entitled “Why Are 
We Here?” 

One of the features of the 
ing will be a panel discussion on 
“Creating Consumer Support for 
NROG Retailers.” Experts in the in- 
dustry will discuss such topics as 
consumer advertising, store services 
and warehouse promotions. 

Other panel discussions also are 
planned. 

Among the speakers slated to ap- 
pear are S. E. Plumb, advertising and 
merchandising manager of the Cling 
Peach Advisory Board, and Mrs. Rose 
M. Kiefer, secretary-manager of the 
National Association of Retail Gro- 
cers. 

One of the chief general topics will 
be warehouse operation during emer- 
gency times. 

All members of the food industry 
have been invited to attend the meet- 
ing. 


meet- 
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JEWEL TEA CHANGES 

Franklin J. Lunding recently was 
named chief executive officer and 
chairman of the executive committee 
of the Jewel Tea Co., Inc. He had 
been president of the company since 
1924. George L. Clements, who had 
been a vice president and in charge 
of food store operations, was elected 
president and a member of the execu- 
tive committee. 
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The Flour Distributor’s 
Viewpoint e ee by Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 





HE effort that is being made 
by both wholesale and retail 
grocers to maintain prices at 
a fair level, despite many advancing 
costs, is an excellent example of the 
service provided by both of these in- 
dustries to consumers. Naturally 
prices have advanced at both whole- 
sale and retail levels, but this up- 
surge would be much greater if dis- 
tributors were not doing everything 
possible to prevent further advances. 
Manufacturers naturally have had 
to advance their prices as the cost of 
ingredients, labor, taxes and freight 
rates has gone upward. This has to 
be reflected in wholesale and retail 
quotations. But this advance might 
easily have been much _ greater. 
Wholesale grocers have done a fine 
job in curtailing their costs of oper- 
ation so that price increases might 
be kept at a minimum. 
Unfortunately, consumers are not 
too familiar with these facts, and it 
is difficult to get the information to 
them. However, in all advertising that 
they do, both wholesalers and retail- 
ers should point out that they are 
serving the public as efficiently and 
economically as possible. It is well 
to be modest, but the truth should 
also be told. : 


EMERGENCY—There can be no 
doubt that the flour distributing in- 
dustry is facing an emergency that 
may be as great as that of World 
War II. Mandatory price and wage 
controls apparently are on the way. 

Recently J. A. Zimmerman of St. 
Louis, president of the National As- 
sociation of Flour Distributors, ad- 
vised all members of that organiza- 
tion to examine their books care- 
fully and to have available imme- 


Grocers Urged to Take 
More Active Interest 
in Public Affairs 


Tyre Taylor of Washington, general 
counsel for the National Association 
of Retail Grocers, has advised the 
nation’s 500,000 independent retail 
grocers to take a more active per- 
sona! interest in domestic and foreign 
affairs in order to help organize an 
informed public opinion. 

Mr. Taylor said that “nothing can 
inject more wisdom in this confused 
capital than real participation by the 
people in the decisions that are made 
here.” 

He advised grocers to make every 
effort to inform themselves on what 
their government is doing and con- 
templating doing. “If you feel a mis- 
take has been made, is likely to be 
made, or a certain course of action 
should be taken, discuss the matter 
with your neighbors and business 
associates,” he said. “Help to organ- 
ize an informed public opinion.” 

Mr. Taylor, writing in the January 
issue of the National Grocers Bulle- 
tin, told retailers that if a total war 
is forced upon the U.S., the nation 
can expect “ali the controls and scar- 
cities and disruptions of our normal 
way of life—plus, no doubt being on 
the receiving end of some number of 
atomic bombs.” 





diately statistics on all cost factors. 
The wisdom of this is apparent. 
Should margin controls again be es- 
tablished by the government, it will 
be highly essential for the flour dis- 
tributing industry to be able to place 
facts and figures before government 
officials justifying fair mark-ups. 

There has never been a time when 
brokers, jobbers and merchandisers of 
flour, as well as millers, should know 
more about the actual costs of doing 
business. We have pointed out that 
fact in this column for months. Mr. 
Zimmerman’s warning cannot be tak-. 
en too seriously. And for the sake 
of the industry and the individuals in 
it we hope that the advice is being 
followed. 


WHAT THE FUTURE HOLDS—It is 
entirely impossible to predict at this 
time what the future holds for the 
flour distributing industry, or for the 
whole U.S. as far as that goes. How- 
ever, there are certain fundamental 
facts which should not be overlooked. 
Thinking of the country in its entire- 
ty, we have successfully survived 
wars, depressions and panics. There 
is no reason to believe we are any 
weaker now than we were in those 
periods, and we should be stronger. 

So far as the flour distributing in- 
dustry is concerned, it is much 
stronger than it was at the outset 
of the last World War. The present 
emergency has come so quickly after 
that war that many members of the 
industry are thoroughly experienced 
in operating their businesses under 
government controls. 

The basic need at this time is for 
all distributors to operate their busi- 
nesses as efficiently as possible, main- 
tain accurate data regarding their 
costs of operation, refrain from get- 
ting into needless price wars and 
watch their manpower problem close- 
ly. A business in that position will be 
able to meet whatever emergencies 
may arise. 


CONTACT THE PUBLIC — Probab- 
ly at no time in the history of the 
wholesale grocery and flour distribut- 
ing industries has it been more impor- 
tant than it is now for these distribu- 
tors to keep housewives advised of 
the extremely important functions 
they perform in getting food from the 
farms to the family tables. 

This can, of course, be explained in 





MACARONI PRODUCT — Pictured 
above is a package of an unusually 
shaped macaroni product made by 
Ravarino & Freschi, Inc., of St. Louis. 
Skroodles can be prepared and served 
like macaroni, spaghetti or noodles. 


several different ways, but the most 
effective way is through advertising 
in which wholesale grocers explain ex- 
actly what they do for the consumers 
of their communities. 

This does not mean one wholesaler 
should claim that a certain product 
of his is far better and is at a cheaper 
price than the product of a competi- 
tor. He and other wholesalers should 
emphasize that their products are 
fairly priced and nutritional in all re- 
spects. 

This type of advertising will make 
consumers confident that they are be- 
ing served efficiently. Nothing can be 
more important than that at the mo- 
ment. 


BASIS OF DISTRIBUTION — Re- 
gardiess of what controls may be 
placed upon the distribution of flour 
and other foods in the future, the fact 
will remain that flour distributors are 
the basic factor in getting flour from 
mills to consumers. This fact was so 
clearly established during World War 
II that OPA gave up its original in- 
tention of placing the flour distribut- 
ing industry under the wholesale 
grocers’ code and recognized it as a 
separate industry. 

The same understanding must be 
reestablished at this time. While it is 
true that many wholesale grocers are 
large distributors of family flour, 
their problems are entirely different 
than those of firms in the flour dis- 
tributing business exclusively. Fortu- 
nately for the latter group, the Na- 
tional Association of Flour Distribut- 
ors is headed by a group of men who 
are familiar with this situation, and 
many of them are thoroughly expe- 
rienced through their activities dur- 
ing the existence of OPA. 

Too frequently the importance of 
distributors is not recognized by some 
government officials, and it will be 
the responsibility of the national or- 
ganization to bring the real facts to 
their attention. All may rest assured 
that this will be done in the most ef- 
ficient manner possible. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Retail Food Prices 
Show Further Rise 


WASHINGTON—Retail: prices of 
food rose 1.2% between Nov. 28 and 
Dec. 15, 1950, to a level only frac- 
tionally below the all-time high of 
July, 1948, according to estimates 
made by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics. The figure was based on results 
of a survey of prices of 50 foods in 
eight cities. 

BLS estimated the retail food price 
index for Dec. 15 at 216.3 (100 for 
1935-39), 3.2% above the previous 
month, 5.7% above June 15 and 9.6% 
above a year ago. 

Eggs, meats, fats and oils and dairy 
products were among the foods show- 
ing advances in price from the Nov. 
28 levels. Cereals and bakery prod- 
ucts prices showed a decline of 0.4%. 

Compared with the June 15 level 
(before the Korean war), cereal and 
bakery products prices were up 4.8%. 

The Dec. 15 index of cereals and 
bakery products prices was 177.6. The 
average price of 5 lb. wheat flour in 
the eight cities surveyed was report- 
ed at 49.5¢, up 0.3¢ from Nov. 28. 
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Milled with infinite care and skill 
from premium wheat. Outstanding 


among the country’s finest flours. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 











MArsu & McLENNAN 


MILL AND ELEVATOR INSURANCE 


Transportation Insurance on Flour 
Against All Risks 
Chicago - New York - Minneapolis 


Correspondents in American and Foreign Ports 




















104 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASEEES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT —Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. "%"4.° 











Jones-HETrEeELSATER Construction Co. 


Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1911 Baltimore Ave. Kansas City 6, Missour! 








Materials Needs 
for Machinery 
Outlined in Report 


WASHINGTON-—-A detailed report 
of the basic materials that will be 
required for continued production of 
bakery machinery during the current 
national emergency has been prepared 
under the guidance of the Bakery 
Equipment Manufacturers Assn. and 
was submitted last month to the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

The consolidated report was pre- 
pared from individual company re- 
ports submitted to the association on 
a confidential basis. A total of 57 
companies cooperated in preparing 
the report. 

The USDA was expected to use the 
information submitted in working out 
recognition of the baking industry as 
essential to the civilian economy. 

Arthur F. Cummins, chairman of 
BEMA’s national defense committee, 
has pointed out that problems of mal- 
distribution as well as_ shortages 
loomed ahead and he stressed the 
need for a program to insure an ade- 
quate food supply. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FDA REPORTS DISPOSITION 
OF 2 SEIZURE ACTIONS 


WASHINGTON—Final disposition 
of two cases involving bakery prod- 
ucts are reported in the most recent 
issue of “Notices of Judgment under 
the Federal Food, Drug and Cos- 
metics Act,’”’ published by the Food 
and Drug Administration of the Fed- 
eral Security Agency. 

The agency charged adulteration 
and misbranding of cookies and mis- 
branding cones. The products were 
used as animal feed or destroyed. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BALTIMORE PORT WHEAT 
EXPORTS RISE SHARPLY 


BALTIMORE Wheat exports 
from the port of Baltimore jumped 
sharply during December with ex- 
ports totaling 850,507 bu. for the 
month compared with 481,733 bu. in 
December, 1949, according to the 
Chamber of Commerce here. 

A total of 3,626,074 bu. corn was 
exported last month compared with 
5,534,198 bu. in December, 1949. Rye 
exports also declined, with 60,748 bu. 
exported in December, 1950, com- 
pared with 514,100 for the corres- 
ponding month in 1949. 

Barley exports in December, 1950, 
were 44,719 bu. compared with 316,- 
377 in December, 1949. Exports of 
soybeans increased in the last month 
of 1950, totaling 1,033,440 bu. com- 
pared with 332,362 in December, 1949. 

Year-end export figures for the 
port of Baltimore showed the fol- 
lowing from Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1950: 
Flour, 100-lb. sacks, 829,076; wheat, 
14,006,328 bu.; corn, 21,526,497 bu.; 
oats, 493,880 bu.; rye, 3,356,782 bu.; 
barley, 1,402,714 bu.; soybeans, 2,- 
002,735 bu. 

Figures for the previous year from 
Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, were: Flour, 100-Ib. 
sacks, 1,563,401; wheat, 27,635,910 
bu.; corn, 46,489,183 bu.; oats, 6,788,- 
184 bu.; rye, 8,280,493 bu.; barley, 
3,564,035 bu.; soybeans, 7,445,531 bu. 

——-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE —_ 

CANADIAN ELEVATOR BURNS 

WINNIPEG The Saskatchewan 
Wheat Pool Elevator at Paynton, 
Sask., was destroyed by fire late in 
December. Damage was_ estimated 
as high as $70,000. 
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The Gipice of the 
Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
MILLING CO. 


Diclrth, Missre 





TOPPER 
FLAMING ARROW 
BIG BOY 


Three Superior Bakery Flours 
Precision Milled 


for Precision Baking 


Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg Kansas City, Mo. 
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Whitewater Flour 
Ground Where the , 
Best Wheat Is Grown 
WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kaneas 
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Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity Cc = KASHA © able Address 
800 bbis OKLA “Washita” 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
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Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 











“RUSSELL’'S BEST” 

“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell. Kansas 





Low Grades and 


Millfeed 


is. JOSE CO., ING. 
Minneapolis, Minn 








renee: 

The Williams Bros. Co. 

Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
All our wheat is grown on ‘Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate 





BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 
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KANSAS CITY—If price controls 
and rationing are needed in the pres- 
ent emergency, they must be devised 
in a way not to hinder production, 
Philip W. Pillsbury, president, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, told a 
meeting of the Kansas City Chamber 
of Commerce in Kansas City Jan. 10 

Greater production of food and the 
encouragement of better production 
elsewhere in the world are weapons 
against war, Mr. Pillsbury said in a 
talk entitled “Hunger, War and 
Peace.” The luncheon meeting was 
held in the ballroom of the Hotel 
Muehlebach 

There are three basic hungers the 
world around, he declared, hunger 
for freedom, hunger for food and hun- 
ger for power. The hunger for free- 
dom is instinctive and arouses the 
ingenuity and inventiveness of a peo- 
ple. The hunger for food is a step- 
ping stone to freedom, he said, for as 
is now being demonstrated in Asia 
and Europe, hungry people are easy 
prey for the communistic hunger for 
powel! 

‘We must find a way to counteract 
world hung and war by providing 
food for the needy nations and by 
giving them the means for increasing 
their own food production,”’ Mr. Pilis- 
bury said. “This is an important step 

the war against Communism 

“Coupled with our productivity and 
military strategy—to defend the prin- 
ciple of a society of free and inde- 
pendent nations working together for 
self-realization—food might again be 
ent that will turn the 
tyrants of the Krem- 
lin. This is what we must ask Con- 


ress 


the leavening 


tide against 


agricultural legis- 
trengthen the food- 
f the nation. 
‘ompetent bipartisan 
mobilization of and 
food—and methods 
ry peoples in other 
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LOS ANGELES 
BERKELEY 


"INES HARRIS NEVILLE CO. 


MULTHWALL PAPER BAGS 
BURLAP AND COTTON BAGS 
AND SEWING TWINE 
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Controls Must Help, Not Hobble, 
Output, Philip W. Pillsbury Says 


countries can themselves produce 
more food—as a weapon to prevent 
extension of this war. This should 
be planned to make as much impact 
as possible as soon as possible as a 
preventive to further war. Methods 
of telling the whole world what we 
are doing should be employed to the 
hilt. 

“If this seems to require price con- 
trols and rationing, this decision 
should be reached and announced as 
soon as possible. But any such con- 
trols, to be effective, must be differ- 
ent from those of the last war. They 
must be controls that encourage, not 
tend to limit, production.” 

Mr. Pillsbury said that America 
must develop a creed which preaches 
freedom and plenty for the world. 
It must outshine the Marxian creed 
and spread beyond the Iron Curtain. 
We must make food a tool for peace, 
he said. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


BRITISH FIRM INTRODUCES 
BISCUITS TO U.S. MARKET 


NEW YORK Several different 
types of English biscuits are being 
introduced in the local market. Maj. 
Gen. G. P. B. Roberts, retired British 
Army officer and director of Scrib- 
bans-Kemp, Ltd., London, is in the 
U.S. to observe the opening merchan- 
dising program of his company’s 
American subsidiary. 

At a recent meeting in the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, George F. Hartwig, 
vice president and managing director 
of Scribbans-Kemp (USA), Ltd., 500 
Fifth Ave., outlined the merchandis- 
ing and advertising campaign planned 
to place the imported biscuits in chain 
stores. 

The campaign is aimed at an ini- 
tial market of $500,000 in cream- 
filled chocolate fingers, swirls with 
orange fondant, a shortcake wafer 
and a cooky. Special packaging is 
used to preserve the products’ flavo: 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


LEW JONES NAMED BY 
DOUGHNUT CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS—Lew Jones, for- 
merly sales representative for the 
Doughnut Corporation of America in 
North Dakota and South Dakota, has 
been appointed to handle all DCA 
sales in Minnesota, according to a 
recent announcement by the company. 

Mr. Jones, who has been with the 
doughnut firm for three years, suc- 
ceeds Henry C. Kayser, who recently 
resigned from DCA to form his own 
business here. 

Mr. Jones will maintain his head- 
quarters at the company’s local ware- 
house, 1700 Chestnut Ave. 

David Shaw will represent the 
Doughnut Corporation in North Da- 
kota and South Dakota with head- 
quarters at Fargo, N.D. 


Neel ea 





Centenmal FLOURING MILLS co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 

CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 

BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 





NEW SPOKANE MILL ONE OF 
THE WORLD'S MOST MODERN 


MLLLS AT SPOKANE WENATCHEE RITZVILLE PORTLAND 
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ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 
Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 


Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 
General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 


Mills at Weitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 








THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New York Crry 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 


value in uniform, strong, fine 


spring wheat flours. 


‘Golden loaf 


CENNANT €6€ HOYT COMPANY 
CAKE CITY, MINNBBOTA 








ROBINSON 
MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 








A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


900 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 











CONTINENTAL GRAIN Cc MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRODUC- 
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San Francisco 
Toledo Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 
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New Figures on 
Bakery Products 
Output Released 


WASHINGTON The Census 
Bureau has released a supplementary 
table to bulletin MC20E of the 1947 
Census of Manufactures and_ its 
Table 6 making figures for the years 
1947 and 1939 more comparable. 

Original data compiled by the bu- 
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reau for its 1939 tabulation included 
the production of retail single-outlet 
bakeries—the accompanying table ex- 
cludes the production of such bak- 
eries in order to bring the figures in 
line with the 1947 census as a whole, 
which did not include retail single- 
outlet establishments. 

According to the revised figures, 
white, other and specialty breads, 
rolls, sweet yeast goods, cakes, dough- 
nuts and handmade cookies reached 
a total production of 13,682,065,000 
lb. for a value of $2,017,551,000 in 
1947, compared with 10,886,000,000 Ib. 
for a value of $939,000,000 in 1939. 


Quantity and Value of Principal Bakery Products, Totals for the United States— 
1947 and 1939 (Revised). (All figures in thousands) 


Product— 
White pan bread 
Other bread, except specialty 
Raisin and other specialty bread 
Rolls and sweet yeast goods 
Cakes, doughnuts and hand-made cookie 


Products specified, total 


7 : 1939 (revised) 
Value Pounds Value 

$ 937,560 6,823,000 $460,000 
221,38 1,578,000 116,000 
27,813 441,000 35,000 
334,81 870,000 112,000 
495,981 1,174,000 216,000 

10,886,000 $939,000 


$2,017,551 





NEW YORK PRODUCTION 
MEN OBSERVE 10TH YEAR 


NEW YORK —The Metropolitan 
Bakery Production Club, Inc., cele- 
brated its 10th anniversary at a din- 
ner meeting at the George Washing- 
ton Hotel Jan. 8, offering a program 
featuring eight of the presidents who 
had served during the decade. Ap- 
proximately 140 members and guests 
attended the decennial event, a far 
cry from the eight men who estab- 
lished the group 10 years ago. 

New developments in bakery pro- 
duction was the general theme of the 
program, and was broken down by 
the speakers to cover progress in the 
fields of wholesale cake production, 
sweet doughs, biscuits, institutional 
baking, retail baking, multiple-whole- 
sale operation, pies and multiple-re- 
tail baking. 

Arthur Hackett, Drake Bakeries, 
Inc., first president of the club, acted 
as panel chairman and gave a brief 
biographical sketch of each speaker 
as he was introduced. In his remarks 
Mr. Hackett gave credit to William 
H. Welker, Swift & Co., and Henry 
F. Voll, Bakers Weekly, for 10 years 
of service as secretary and treasurer 
respectively, and to the past presi- 
dents and membership for the suc- 
cess and growth of the club. 

Some of the important points pre- 
sented by the speakers in their brief 
addresses indicated that “emulsifiers 
have done a real job for cake bakers 
and are here to stay”; there has been 
a continued improvement in the uni- 
formity and quality of flour and 
shortenings, and “prepared mixes to- 
day play a definite role in uniform, 
economical products.” It was also 
pointed out that Brown ’n Serve, mold 
inhibitors, continuous mixing, im- 
proved ovens and refrigeration have 
all contributed to the progress of the 
industry, and sanitation standards 
have markedly improved in the past 
decade. A definite development in 
continuous mechanical mixers and 
continuous packaging in the next 10 
years was predicted. 

Touching on the retail angle, it was 
noted that shops are now show places 
and doing a large-scale business “and 
in some cases producing products bet- 
ter than the housewife can make her- 
self.” One striking point presented 
noted that time study analysis shows 
that, whereas 29-man hours per 1,000 
lb. were consumed in commercial pie 
production in 1941, that figure had 
been reduced to 10 man hours in 1950. 

Past presidents of the production 
group appearing on the program in- 
cluded Arthur Hackett, Drake Bak- 
eries, Inc. (1941-42); Fred Weberpals, 
H. C. Bohack Co., Inc. (1942-43); 


James Curtis, National Biscuit Co. 
(1943-45); Herman Tyor, Wheatality 
Baking Co. (1946-47); John Wiegand, 
Wiegand Baking Co. (1947-48); Her- 
man Hanschka, Quality Bakers of 
America, Inc. (1948-49); Don Copell, 
Wagner Baking Corp. (1949-50), and 
Walter Jacobi, Ebinger Baking Co. 
(1950-51). 

Other past presidents not present 
at the meeting were A. Mattucci, Har- 
rison Baking Co., who served from 
1945-46; Earl B. Cox, Helms Bakeries, 
Inc., Los Angeles (1943-44), and John 
Byron, Byron Baking Co., Montgom- 
ery, Ala. (1944-45). The program for 
the 10th anniversary celebration was 
arranged by E. J. Ranney, Ranney 
Sales Co., New York, as chairman of 
the program committee. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 
ELEVATOR DESTROYED 

NEWTON, ILL.—The main struc- 
ture of the Kennedy Grain Elevator 
here was destroyed recently in a 
blaze which caused damage estimated 
at $100,000, according to L. E. Ken- 
nedy, owner. Adjoining storage bins, 
containing 120,000 bu. grain, were 
saved. 
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TEX-Q 


FLOUR MILLS CO. “KANSAS city GRAIN DIVISION 
BOARD of TRADE 8106. : KANSAS CITY, MO. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


MILLING WHEAT + CORN + OATS - FEED GRAINS 


Operatins SANTA FE ELEVATOR “A” 


Capacity 10,200,000 Bus. 











A. H. FUHRMAN, J. D. TINKLEPAUGH 


J. P. BURRUS, President E. M, SUMMERS 
Vice Pres. and K. C. Mgr, R. B. CALDWELL 
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The baking results that have 
made SUPER-FLOUR a bak- 


er’s favorite are firmly based on 
expert selection of superior 
wheats and good milling tech- | 
nique .. . and those two factors 


are the foundation of bread qual- 
ity. You can rely on SUPER- 
FLOUR to be at its uniform 
best every day. 


THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY Wichita, Kansas 
Quality Millers Since 1879 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Frank A. Tress, Pres. 


oe & 
wohant Mena te. taeda Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
WituaM C. Enke, Jr., Vice Pres, p g 
Francis J. Frrzparrick, Vice Pres. 


F. L. Rosensury, Secretary St. Joseph, Mo. 
2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 
Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 


with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 
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Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CuristopHer Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 

Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 




















MOSCOW'S BREAD—A correspond- 
ent for the New York Times describes 
Moscow's Bread Trust, which oper- 
ates 16 major bakeries supplying the 
city. All these plants are said to be 
“almost completely automatic.”’ Plant 
No. 1, visited by the correspondent, 
is described as follows: 

“The plant is a neat five-story cir- 

cular brick building, resembling from 
the outside a railroad roundhouse. On 
the inside the walls are gleaming 
white tile, the floors are reddish non- 
slip tile and the machinery is painted 
carefully in white and blue. It is a 
spic-and-span plant from the top floor, 
where bubbly yeast is mixed, to the 
bottom floor where blue-painted vans 
marked with the word ‘Kleb’—bread 
—wait to rush the warm racks of 
crusty bread to shops all over the 
city. 
@ First of Its Kind—‘“Bread Factory 
No. 1 was the first automatic bakery 
to have been built in the Soviet Union. 
It employs what is described as the 
‘rigid ring system.’ Improved versions 
of the same system are used in a 
number of other Moscow mechanized 
bakeries. 

“The bakery employs a continuous 
production method. On the top floor 
yeast is mixed automatically in large 
caldrons on a continuous circular con- 
veyor. The yeast mixture is piped to 
the fourth floor where it is mixed 
with flour and other ingredients in 
automatic bowls the size of a cement 
mixer. 

“The dough is pumped to the third 
floor, where it is run through auto- 
matic machines that chop it to loaf 
size. The dough is shaped by a series 
of flaps on a large conveyor belt and 
slapped into baking pans. Racks of 
pans are fed into continuously oper- 
ating ovens. 

“Thirty minutes later the loaves 

emerge from the circular ovens, pour- 
ing in a steady stream down a steel 
chute where girls throw them into 
cooling racks. Four hours later the 
loaves are being sold over the bakery 
counters. 
@ Supplies 10 Districts — “Factory 
No. 1 turns out 250 tons of bread 
every day. Factory No. 12, the largest 
bakery in Moscow and named for 
Premier Stalin, turns out about 500 
tons daily. It supplies 10 districts 
and it displaced 200 small hand bak- 
eries when it was erected. 

“A fleet of 40 trucks delivers Fac- 
tory No. 1's output every day. This 
plant makes only white bread. Its 
production has been raised from an 
original capacity of 150 tons daily to 
the present level by a series of tech- 
nical improvements. 

“The factory is a big-business op- 
eration. It employs 640 persons, in- 
cluding a labor force of 400 workers 
Because so many of the workers are 
women, the factory has a large kin- 
dergarten with a staff of 30 for their 
children. The mothers pay 7 to 8% 
of their salary for kindergarten ex- 
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penses. The youngsters get four meals 
a day and are provided with clothes 
during the hours they are in the kin- 
dergarten. 

“The plant has its own medical 
service and a physical culture gym- 
nasium. If a worker becomes ill and 
needs rest, he is sent to a rest home 
in the south.” 


Results of a survey directed by A. 
F. Guckenberger, secretary of the 
New York State Food Merchants 
Assn., showed bread sales to be $4.59 
per square foot per week. Compara- 
tively, soap flakes showed sales of 
$2.29, canned fruit $1, and pickles and 
olives 77¢. Mr. Guckenberger said: 
“It’s the baked goods department that 
shows the greatest net profit in most 
retail stores.” 


DEATH OF THE SLOGAN—Small- 
est type on the full pages Packard 
uses is “Ask the Man Who Owns 
One.” Even on this tiny amount of 
nourishment, Packard's wonderful slo- 
gan, one of the best in the history of 
advertising, is staying alive. In days 
gone by when it received more en- 
thusiastic promotion, it really thrived. 
There was even a line of pipes named 
Packard and advertised with “Ask the 
Man Who Smokes One.” 

When a slogan becomes so well 
known that it is twisted for use by 
non-competitive products, it has real- 
ly arrived. Lucky Strike’s current slo- 
gan appears to have reached this 
stage already. Just the other day Ar- 
thur Brown’s Art Supply Center in 
New York ran a newspaper ad with 
the headline “Be Hobhy-Go-Lucky,” 
and the John Crook Travel Bureau of 
Jamaica, in the West Indies, is advis- 
ing “Take a Happy-Go-Lucky Vaca- 
tion.” 

But what 


happened to “I'd Walk 


a Mile for a Camel” . Chester- 
field's “They Satisfy” . and many 
others that used to be household ex- 
pressions? To be familiar with them 
stamps you as an old fogy. “How mild 
can a cigarette be?" and “Always 
Buy Chesterfields” are the present 
slogans. 

Whether the old-timers or the new- 
comers are better is beside the point. 
What makes a slogan successful is 
repetition. It stands to reason that 
the more you change, the less repeti- 
tion you get. And because there is so 
much changing these days, slogans 
are not as important as they used to 
be. Gone are the days when a favorite 
parlor game consisted of identifying 
advertisers after their slogans were 
given. 

Well, then, why have so many fine 
slogans been dropped? I think the 
reason is political rather than logical. 

. Simply the desire of new man- 
agements, new advertising depart- 
ments, new agencies wanting to cre- 
ate advertising for which they can 
claim full credit. That’s human and 
understandable but regrettable when 
it leads to changing something whose 
chief value comes from constancy. 
Tide. 

eee 

An East Oakland bakery was vis- 
ited one Saturday night by a couple 
of light-fingered gents who emptied 
the cash drawer and decamped into 
the early dawn. “What they took was 
enough,” said the baker as he de- 
scribed the incident to the Oakland 
police, “but they missed the big 
dough in the wall safe behind a big 
map.” It pays to advertise. A week 
later the light-fingered ones, having 
read the newspapers, made a return 
visit to get what they thought be- 
longed to them. They located the wall 
safe and went to work on it. But 
when they got the door open they 





“Now, this here war,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish 
River Roller Mills, back in March, 1915, “this here war has 
put wheat up and cotton down, cattridges 
up and morals down. Folks has got to 
speculatin’ and more’n half of them are 


durn sure to lose their money. 
I know a witch nigger who 
works with a hairball charm, 
and dang if he didn’t up and 
sell his half-shares cotton at 
four cents. Some 
folks with white 
men’s sense got 
stung just as bad. 
I allow I'll just 
keep on running 
the mill and fat- 
tening a few 
hawgs. It’s safer.” 
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were deluged by a pan of soft, 
Squashy dough that had been fastened 
on top of the safe so as to tip up 
when the door was opened. Before 
they could grope their way to the 
ofice door watchmen took charge 
and, after giving them a good “sluic- 
ing” of cold water, escorted them to 
the police station. It may be added 
that one of them was bearded when 
he started on the job, and the only 
way to get him reasonably clean was 
a shave and a haircut. Said the pro- 
prietor when he was apprised of the 
capture: “That was a do-not mixture 
in more ways than one.” 


PRIMITIVE OVENS are to be 
found in many parts of rural Pales- 
tine. The construction is simple. A 
hole is dug in the ground about three 
feet deep and two feet in diameter, 
and lined with cement and smoothly 
polished. Because of the scarcity of 
wood for fuel, such ovens are heated 
by burning thornbrushes, dry grass 
and weeds. 

To bake to advantage three women 
are required—one to roll and pat the 
dough into loaves; another to manip- 
ulate each loaf, tossing it from hand 
to hand and over her arms, so as to 
expand it regularly when thrown 
upon a round cushion made for the 
purpose; a third to clap the loaf on 
a cushion upon the heated interior 
side of the oven, and remove another 
already baked. 

A shed is built over the oven, or 
the oven is excavated in the floor 
of a small room, open in front, for 
easy access, and sufficiently protected 
from rain and snow in winter. The 
loaves are not as thick as thin fiber- 
board, and are about one foot to one 
foot and a half in diameter. The 
bread is called “marku” (rolled). 

When the oven is hot two loaves a 
minute can be baked. It is not un- 
usual to see a pile of 200 near an 
oven. In two or three days such 
loaves become as hard as leather. All 
three daily meals are largely made up 
of bread. 

eee 


PLAINSMEN IN WINTER 


There is a peace within the hearts 
of men 

Who live for years upon a rugged 
land. 

And always when the winter comes 
again, 

When days are short and cold red 
sunsets stand 

Against the afternoon, it is as 
though 

Curtains were drawn aside, and 
soundlessly 

Across the frozen wheatfields 
shone the glow 

Of gold-white candleflame. Then 
plainsmen see 

Cathedral aisles across the silent 
snow 

And altars lighted with infinity. 

Grace V. Watkins 
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VOLUNTARY CONTROLS FLOP 


TO one—not even those who hatched the 
aN desperate expedient—really could have ex- 
pected voluntary control of price inflation to 
work. The inevitable mandatory controls there- 
fore are a step nearer. Government can no longer 
drag its feet on this and must move more rapidly 
toward organizing the administrative 
machinery. Legislation to enable such organiza- 
tion has been on the statute books since Sept. 8, 
1950, but it is a part of the persistent unprepared- 
ness of the national government that only now, 
in over-night fashion, is there any apparent 
motion toward the degree of economic mobiliza- 
tion that is no less essential to national safety 
than large-scale military mobilization. 


necessary 


The creep toward controls is part of the pat- 
tern devised by setting up new 
emergency powers for the use of the administra- 
tion. The National Defense Act permits the 
President, as a step, to “encourage and 
promote voluntary action by business, agriculture, 
labor and consumers.” If this fails, the President 
then is permitted to establish mandatory ceilings 
on selected commodities and services, and when 
ceilings have been established on materials and 
substantial part of all 
sales at retail and materially affecting the cost 
of living” he must at that eleventh hour “impose 
prices and generally.” 
Apparently the administration will follow the 
trial-and-error formula literally and in detail, 
dragging its feet as long as possible before getting 
to the 


Congress in 


first 


services “comprising a 


ceilings on services 


last step. 

There is a political sticker in that last step 
and the administration from it as from 
pestilence. The law says: “In stabilizing wages 
(which the President SHALL do) . the Presi- 
dent SHALL regulations prohibiting in- 
creases in wages, salaries and other compensation 
which he deems would require an increase in the 
price ceiling or impose hardships and inequities 
on sellers operating under the price ceiling.” This 
is wage freeze, and the administration is not 
ready for it. Clearly it wants another round of 
wage raises and cost-of-living raises. It clings to 
the political line that there is a cushion of profits 
in business which first must be squeezed dry—the 
demagogical philosophy that prices rise before 
than that wages force up prices. 


shies 


issue 


wages rather 

Taking full advantage of the language of the 
defense act, which calls for “stabilizing” of wages 
rather than the imposition of ceilings, the admin- 
istration has been acting on the assumption that 
before anything like a wage freeze is attempted 
there must be That is to say, 
permitted to go up a notch while 
prices stay put. But the difficulty is that when 
wages go up so must prices. The procedure, there- 
fore, would violate the spirit and letter of the 
defense act 


a wage adjustment 


wages are to be 


which calls for simultaneous action 
to prices and wages. The attempt, 
is certain to be made, with the re- 
sult that flexibility on one side will necessitate 
flexibility on the other—which is simply the for- 
mula for further inflation. 

Even rigid control of prices and wages will 
not be enough in the opinion of many economists. 
Harry A. Bullis of General Mills, Inc., voices the 
widely held view that direct controls cannot 
succeed unless they are buttressed by a full array 
of indirect controls desigend to reduce the public's 
spending power—stiffer taxation, tighter con- 
trol over loan and mortgage credit and prudent 
management of debt to avoid its conversion into 
cash for still more spending power. Has Washing- 
ton the resolution and clarity of mind to set in 
motion such an all-out control? Have the people 
of the U.S. the fortitude and moral determination 
to accept such a regimentation? It is much 
“Yes” to the second of these 
questions than to the first. 


with respect 


nevertheless 


easier to answe! 
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Democracy thus is running true to form. Gov- 
ernment does not lead—it follows. In this case, 
unhappily, it does more than follow—it lags. 


INDUSTRY LEADERSHIP 
YEAR ago, when it was known that Howard 
W. Files of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., would be- 
come president of the Millers National Federation, 
we were inspired to offer some congratulatory 
comment upon the industry’s good fortune and 
sagacity in providing its leadership from the top 
drawer of talent. The executive history of the 
federation had attested this, and Mr. Files’ re- 
nomination adds new evidence to the record. 

The harshness and complexity of the times in 
which we live have imposed greater burdens 
upon industry leadership and thus have length- 
ened the list of qualifications by which it must be 
tested. William H. Bowman of Acme-Evans Co., 
Inc., named these qualities in announcing to the 
National Soft Wheat Millers Assn. Mr. Files’ 
renomination. He said the nominating committee, 
of which he is chairman, was confronted with the 
necessity of finding a man meeting these exacting 
specifications: (1) High integrity, commanding 
the respect of his associates; (2) wide acquain- 
tance in the industry; (3) executive experience in 
organizing a program; (4) intimate knowledge of 
federation functioning; (5) intimate knowledge of 
Washington regulations and orders; (6) sound 
viewpoint and judgment, and (7) availability. 

Almost immediately after taking office last May 
Mr. Files found himself confronted with the 
rapidly developing national emergency which now 
calls for an economic mobilization capable of ex- 
ceeding in magnitude even that of World War II, 
in which the milling industry distinguished itself 
for its compliance with burdensome government 
regulations and for the intelligent and generous 
devotion of its personnel to the tasks of regimen- 
tation. Under his direction the industry has moved 
quickly toward a state of preparedness for tasks 
to which it already is being called. 

Within his industry Mr. Files has found other 
great problems. He has been unsparing in his 
effort to meet them and to bring flour milling 
into the state of good order demanded by its 
importance to the whole national economy. His 
“visiting around” among millers during the past 
year has brought about a renewed feeling of 
solidarity and confidence. 


NOT A FLASH IN THE PAN 


ROWN 'N SERVE seems to have come to 

stay. A certain amount of skepticism, na- 
tural in such a conservative field as the bread- 
stuffs industry, attended its spectacular advent 
in the fall of 1949, but now there is a full year 
ef experience upon which to base conclusions as 
to its continuing and probably permanent values. 
Two statistical surveys, one of them by General 
Mills and the other by Holsum Bakers, Inc., 
Tampa, Fla., have given support to widespread 
conviction that Brown 'n Serve has increased 
consumption of bakery products and enlarged 
bakery profits. 

Reporting in The American Baker on the 
industry's first year’s experience with Brown 'n 
Serve, Harold K. Wilder, executive secretary 
of the Virginia Bakers Council, calls this product 
“a modern business miracle.’ He says bakers who 


AL 


have progressive merchandising or promotional 
campaigns in mind for 1951 must give it consid- 
eration. He suggests how it may be done most 
effectively in the light of mistakes and accom- 
plishments of the past year. 

The mistakes chiefly were the result of inex- 
perience. The industry had to adjust itself to a 
new product and to new problems of merchandis- 
ing. Those who took it seriously usually made 
encouraging progress, but there were those, of 
course, who saw in Brown 'n Serve a passing fad 
from which they might just as well grab a “quick 
buck.” For many of their customers it could 
hardly have been otherwise than a passing fad. 

“The development of Brown 'n Serve,” com- 
ments Mr. Wilder, “has given the baking industry 
a marvelously ingenious tool for increasing its 
prestige and sales.’ However, he warns, unless the 
industry corrects at least the worst of its early 
errors, “the goose which can lay a golden egg may 
be killed off before she gets firmly settled on 
the nest.” His advice is simple: 

(1) Make a truly premium product, with a 
high-quality formula, including enrichment. 

(2) Make the products in “home-type’’ shapes. 

(3) Protect the product with proper and pro- 
vocative packaging—a premium package for a 
premium product. 

(4) Give easily followed and simple directions, 
omit temperatures and times, and print the di- 
rections where the user can find them easily. 

(5) Back it up with intensive advertising, at- 
tractive store displays with perhaps point-of-sale 
reminders, with a fresh merchandising approach. 

We have it on the authority of the fairy god- 
father of Brown 'n Serve—General Mills, Inc. 
that some form of this product was being stocked 
at the end of 1950 by 87% of some five thousand 
grocery stores doing between 75 and 80% of the 
grocery business in areas which they service. 
Current figures on the number of bakeries making 
Brown 'n Serve are not available, but in June 
there were said to be about eight thousand. The 
Holsum and General Mills surveys agree upon 
approximately four and a half million units of 
production weekly at that time in the whole 
of the U.S. 

e®ee 


HERE IS THAT BIRD AGAIN 


HERE is a feathered creature of antiquity, 
infamous as “the foule byrde that fyleth its 
own nest.” We are reminded of this whenever we 
hear of a baker who seems to think the best way 
of persuading people that his own loaf is good is 
to assure them that all other loaves are bad. 
Such a baker, like the careless bird, fouls his own 
nest. He does not know that in publicly defaming 
one kind of bread he defames all, and that by 
breaking down confidence in other bakers’ bread 
he ultimately destroys confidence in his own. 
Fortunately we do not have to think about the 
ancient bird very often. The last time, as we 
recall it, was a couple of years ago, when we had 
occasion to report upon a Minneapolis baker 
who advertised his bread as made “from harmless, 
unbleached flour.” His implication was that all 
bleached flour is harmful—which was equivalent 
to saying that all but a fragment of the bread 
eaten in this country is doing injury to the 
consumer, We wish heartily that our attention 
had never been called to this reiteration and 
further development of such perverted merchan- 
dising (for which we blush in behalf of the baker): 
“We have known for many years that the 
bleached flour and various chemicals contained 
in most standard store breads reduce nutritional 
value, and in some cases are even injurious to 
health. Facts which are now just coming out. 
That’s why our home style bread is made with 
healthful, unbleached flour and contains no harm- 
ful chemicals.” 
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FLOURS OF 
EXCELLENT QUALITY 


FANT MILLING CO. 


SHERMAN, TEXAS 




















DAILY CAPACITY—2,000 CWT. 
ELEVATOR CAPACITY—1,000,000 BUSHELS 


Manufacturers of FINEST QUALITY FLOUR 


TRI-STATE MILLING CO. papip city, s. D. 











E. P. MITCHELL COMPANY 


DWIGHT BLDG. KANSAS CITY 6, MO. PHONE GRAND 1554 


ALL TYPES OF CLEAR 





J. L. Young Named 
St. Louis Milling 
& Grain Club Head 


ST. LOUIS—The annual meeting 
of the St. Louis Milling & Grain Club 
was held in conjunction with the 
114th annual meeting of the Mer- 
chants Exchange of St. Louis Jan. 8 
at the Hotel Statler here. More than 
200 members and guests attended 
the meeting at which Tom Collins of 
the City National Bank & Trust Co. 
of Kansas City was the featured 
speaker. 

A. G. Ehernberger of Valier & 
Spies Milling Co., retiring president, 
outlined the accomplishments of the 
year and presented the following list 
of nominees, who were unanimously 
elected to serve for 1951: president, 
J. L. Young, Norris Grain Corp.; first 
vice president, R. E. Nye, National 
Alfalfa Dehydrating & Milling Co.; 
second vice president R. C. Jadwin, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., and secre- 
tary-treasurer, W. J. Krings, secre- 
tary of the Merchants Exchange. 

Also elected to the executive com- 
mittee were A. G. Ehernberger, chair- 
man, A. H. Davis, C. L. Douthett, R. 
C. Jadwin, A. P. MacInnis, R. E. 
Nye and J. L. Young. 


——BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


7.2% OF CANADIAN CROP 
REPORTED UNTHRESHED 

WINNIPEG —In western Canada 
7.2% of the wheat acreage, aggre- 
gating 1,870,000 acres, is still un- 
threshed, either in the swath and 
now under snow or still standing, 
waiting to be combined. This is indi- 
cated in a Searle Grain Co. survey, 
completed last week. 

The survey estimates that this rep- 
resents approximately 30,000,000 bu. 
of grain, using the average yield of 
wheat crops already threshed. Pro- 
vincial details of the areas still un- 
threshed are as follows: Alberta, 636,- 
000 acres; Saskatchewan, 1,208,000 
acres, and Manitoba, 26,000. 

“Observers who have had experi- 
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ence in previous years of leaving 
wheat in the swath under the snow 
all winter, inform us that the loss in 
yield and grade is likely to be slight, 
provided conditions in the early spring 
are dry enough to pick up the swath 
and thresh it,” the Searle survey 
concluded. 

BREAD (8S THE STAFF OF LirFe———— 
FERTILIZER OUTLOOK 
TORONTO—Rapidly expanding de- 
fense programs are starting to ob- 
scure the supply and price outlook 
for Canada’s fertilizer industry. 
There will probably be enough for 
this year’s crops, but prices will be 
materially higher. Fertilizer compan- 
ies have laid in as much stock as 
possible. But since the industry has 
not enough combined storage to take 
care of a full year’s requirements, 
companies will have to go into the 
raw material market again at higher 
prices when present supplies start 

to move. 


———BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LiFE— 


JOHN M. McGRAW JOINS 
WESSON OIL SALES STAFF 


MINNEAPOLIS — John M. Mc- 
Graw, formerly sales representative 
in the Northwest territory for Lever 
Bros. Co., has joined the staff of the 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co. 
here. 

Mr. McGraw will represent the 
company in Minnesota, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Iowa and Wisconsin, 
with headquarters at the local office 
of Wesson Oil, 301 N. Seventh St. 

G. M. Goodspeed is area manager 
here for the Wesson firm. 


MICHIGAN FLOURS 


(Quality Controlled) 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. 
Chelsea, Michigan 


We Specialize in... 


FLOUR for BAKERS 
“The Bearditown Milla” 


BEARDSTOWN ILLINOIS 
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H. H. King Flour Mills Company 
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B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 
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THE GREAT SOUTHWEST offers the finest of 
bread-making wheats in all ranges of protein for ship- 
ment in any direction. And we offer the finest of KANSAS CITY 
service to millers seeking supplies anywhere in this Board of Trade Bldg. « GRend 7535 
broad area. We are closely in touch with mar- L. D. 299 
kets all the time. And we conduct our business on 
the principle that extra effort and extra service are 
priceless ingredients of every transaction. FORT WORTH 
P.O. Box 4207 ¢ Phone L. D. 98 


Stockyards Station 
Operating the Interstate Elevator 
Samuel Muir and James Meyers, 
Co-managers 





POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING | 


When it comes to baking value, 
POLAR BEAR has always been one 
of the market’s “best 
buys” for any flour dis- 
tributor. That’s why 
POLAR BEAR responds 


readily to sales work. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 





J. F. IMBS MILLING Co." 2e" || “Diamond D” 22acseencet 
DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 























5 trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Grain Merchants 
Operating Terminals at — Sub-Terminal at 
Kansas City (River Kail) Nebraska City, Nebraska 


St. Joseph, Missouri Country Elevators in 
Sioux City, lowa Six States 
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* * * 
CANADIAN TRADE COMMENT 





TORONTO Final trade figures 
for 1950 seem likely to show Cana- 
dian exports to the U.K. at little 
more than $450 million compared 
with $705 million in 1949. Exports to 
the Commonwealth as a whole will 
show an even greater drop, going a 
long way to offset the record expect- 
ed to be achieved in Canadian ex- 
ports to the U.S. 

The total of exports up to the end 
of November shows a value of $2,- 
828,475,000 for the 11 months and 
makes it certain that the total will 
go over the $3 billion mark for the 
year. 

To the U.K., however, the 11-month 
figure is $430,355,000 compared with 
$655,072,000 for the same period of 
1949. About $117 million has been 
lopped off British purchases of Cana- 
dian foodstuffs alone, while lumber, 
pulp and newsprint also have been 
drastically cut. 

On the other hand, Canada's pur- 
chases from the U.K. will be up 
about one third, and they have made 
a major contribution to Britain’s im- 
proved position. It is this considera- 
tion, rather than any resentment over 
failure to obtain a bacon contract, 
as reported in some British quarters, 
that has led to the decision to re- 
move British motor cars from the 
anti-dumping exemption in May. In 
the Canadian view the necessity for 
special measures in order to push 
British exports to Canada will be 
much less in 1951. 


END SEEN IN SHIPMENT 
OF SUBSIDIZED FOODS 


Following the breakdown on nego- 
tiations for a new Canada-U.K. bacon 
agreement, it was revealed the gov- 
ernment has decided on the general 
policy of wiping out subsidized food 
shipments to Britain. Informed offi- 
cials disclosed this as one of the rea- 
sons why the bacon negotiations col- 
lapsed. 

Further negotiations on a new 
Canada-U.K. cheese agreement have 
been shelved, it was reported from 
Ottawa. 


OPERATING COSTS KEEP 
SHIPPING RATES HIGH 

Lionel Chevrier, Canada’s minister 
of transport, says that Canada’s 
freight rates to the British West In- 
dies are high because the operating 
cost of Canadian ships is the second 
highest in the world, and the con- 
struction of a ship in Canada costs 
25% more than in Great Britain. 
The U.S. is now the only country 
with higher operating costs than 
Canada. 

However, Canada’s shipping fleet 
is not subsidized or assisted as Ameri- 
can and British ships are. Mr. Chev- 
rier says Canadian ships are begin- 
ning to get over their difficulties and 
soon may be in a position to lower 
their rates. He believes that any 
trade agreement between Canada 
and the British West Indies should 
be negotiated on the basis of trade, 
currency and freight rates. 


BOARD OU7LINES 
REFUND PROCEDURE 


The Canadian Wheat Board has is- 
sued instructions to all mills that 
any mill supplying flour for export 
where the actual export shipment 
will be completed by another exporter 
may arrange to invoice such expor® 


By A. H. Bailey 





er at the provisional price of $1.98 
bu., basis No. 1 northern, ~at “the 
same time placing upon the actual 
exporter the responsibility of submit- 
ting proof of export to the board in 
order to obtain any refund to which 
he might be entitled. Upon receipt 
of such proof the board will pay the 
refund, if any, to the exporter in 
Canadian funds in accordance with 
earlier instructions. 


“REASONABLE” FIGURE 
SET FOR POOL LOSSES 


The Searle Grain Co. considers 32¢ 
bu. a “reasonable final settlement” 
for the 1,433 million bu. sold by farm- 
ers in Western Canada through the 
Canadian Wheat Board under the 
five-year pool. The Searle grain price 
of 32¢ is based on three points, and 
covered as follows in its latest report: 

1. “The British-Canadian wheat 
agreement implied that Britain 
would make up any losses incurred 
by our farmers in the first two years 
of the agreement by compensating 
prices in the second two years. This 
was not done, for the prices of the 
second two years were themselves 
lower than the world price. 

“The total sum prairie farmers lost 
on the wheat shipped to Britain for 
the four years of the agreement 


Searle estimated at $404 million. The 
company suggests that Britain should 
acknowledge an indebtedness of half 
this loss, say $200 million, or a pay- 
ment of 14¢ bu. spread over the five- 
year pool. 

2. “The loss prairie farmers took 
on wheat supplied for Canadian do- 
mestic consumption, according to 
Searle figures, was $190 million. This 
should be repaid in full and would 
amount to 13¢ bu. 

3. “The farmers also are entitled 
to whatever remains in the wheat 
board treasury, said to be 5¢ bu.” 


SIX BAKERIES ON 
TRIAL IN CALGARY 


The trial of six western bakeries 
opened recently in Calgary, before 
Justice Boyd McBride. The bakeries, 
charged with conspiring to lessen 
competition in the baking industry, 
had applied for a jury trial, but this 
application was dismissed. The trial 
is expected to last at least two 
months. 

The accused companies are Mc- 
Gavin Bakeries, Ltd., Winnipeg; Mc- 
Gavin, Ltd., Edmonton; McGavin, 
Ltd., Vancouver; Canadian Bakeries, 
td., Calgary; Weston Bread & Cake, 
Ltd., Winnipeg, and Edmonton City 
Baking, Ltd. 





Torquay Conferees Adopt U.S. 
Proposals on Trade Practices 


WASHINGTON—The 29 contract- 
ing parties to the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade at Torquay, Eng- 
land, recently adopted recommenda- 
tions based on proposals made by the 
U.S. delegation designed to improve 
existing conditions in foreign trade 
practices, particularly with respect 
to import and export controls of va- 
rious countries. 

The recommendations, as reported 
by a recent bulletin of the Flour Mill- 
ers Export Assn., are as follows: 

1. The grant of an import license 
should imply that the necessary for- 
eign exchange will be obtainable if 
applied for within a reasonable time. 
When both import licenses and ex- 
change permits are required, the op- 
eration of the two requirements 
should be coordinated. If more than 
one rate of exchange applies in pay- 
ment for imports, the import license 
or exchange permit should indicate 
the type of exchange which will apply 
in the settlement of the particular 
transaction. 

2. Any new or intensified restric- 
tions on importation or exportation 
should not apply to goods shown to 
the satisfaction of the control author- 
ity to have been en route at the time 
the change was announced or to have 
been paid for in substantial part or 
covered by an irrevocable letter of 
credit. 

3. Goods proven to have been cov- 
ered by adequate confirmed prior or- 
der at the time new or intensified re- 
strictions are announced, and not 
marketable elsewhere without appre- 
ciable loss, should receive special con- 
sideration on an individual case basis, 
provided their delivery can be com- 
pleted within a specified period. Such 
goods as well as those covered under 
paragraph 2, should be accountable 


against any import or export quota 
or exchange allocation that may have 
been established for that particular 
class of goods. 

4. The administrative formalities in 
connection with the issuance of im- 
port and export licenses or exchange 
permits should be designed to allow 
action upon applications within a 
reasonably short period. A license or 
permit should be valid for a sufficient 
period to allow for the production and 
delivery of the goods, taking into ac- 
count the charter of the goods and 
the conditions of transport from the 
country of origin. The control authori- 
ties should not withdraw licenses or 
permits unless they are satisfied that 
the exceptional circumstances neces- 
sitate such action, and should give 
sympathetic consideration to requests 
for renewal or revalidation of licenses 
or permits when exceptional circum- 
stances prevent their utilization with- 
in the original period. 

5. Under a system involving the 
fixing of quotas for particular classes 
of goods or of allocations of exchange 
in payment for them, any period that 
may be set, within which applications 
for such quotas or allocations must 
be made, should be sufficient to allow 
for the exchange of communications 
with likely foreign suppliers and the 
conclusion of purchase contracts. 

6. When foreign products subject 
to quantitative limitations are appor- 
tioned among importers largely in the 
light of their past participation in 
the trade, the control authorities, at 
their discretion and without undue 
prejudice to the interests of estab- 
lished importers, should give consid- 
eration to requests for licenses or per- 
mits submitted by qualified and finan- 
cially responsible newcomers. 

7. If an assurance regarding the 
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issue of an import license is required 
as a condition of consular legaliza- 
tion of shipping documents in the 
country of exportation, a_ reliable 
communication giving the number of 
the import license should suffice. 

8. The authority given to customs 
officials should be adequate to allow 
them, at their discretion, to grant 
reasonable tolerance for variations in 
the quantity or value of individual 
shipments as. delivered from that 
specified in the prior import or ex- 
port authorization, in accordance 
with the character of the product 
involved and any extenuating circum- 
stances. 

9. Where, owing to exceptional and 
unforeseen balance-of-payment diffi- 
culties, a country is unable to provide 
foreign exchange for imports imme- 
diately payment becomes due to the 
supplier, transfers of foreign exchange 
in respect of goods already imported 
or licensed for importation should 
have priority over transfers in respect 
of new orders, or should at least have 
a definite and equitable share of the 
total amounts of foreign exchange 
currently available for imports. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN EXPORTS HIT 
22.5 MILLION BUSHELS 


WINNIPEG—November exports of 
Canadian wheat and wheat flour com- 
bined, totaled more than 22,500,000 
bu. and boosted the crop year total 
(August-November) to 72,700,000 bu. 
The November wheat flour total was 
equivalent te 4,732,000 bu. wheat, and 
wheat exports were 17,808,000 bu. 
The August-November totals are 14,- 
554,000 and 58,149,000 bu., respec- 
tively. 

The British Commonwealth coun- 
tries took 3,417,000 bu. in flour during 
November and 8,566,000 bu. for the 
first four months of the crop year. 
The U.K.’s share of these figures was 
2,471,000 and 5,486,000, respectively. 
British Empire countries took 9,635,- 
000 bu. of wheat during the month of 
November, and a total of 32,224,000 
bu. for the August-November period. 

Exports of Canadian coarse grains 
during November were up in total 
from previous clearances, with 3,100,- 
000 bu. oats, barley, rye and flaxseed 
moving overseas, and 3,900,000 bu. 
imported by the U.S. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADA’S FLOUR, WHEAT 
SHIPMENT RATIO AT 3-1 


WINNIPEG — Export business 
worked in Canadian wheat and flour 
last week totaled almost 4,300,000 
bu., and more than 75% was in the 
form of flour. Wheat sales barely 
topped the million-bushel mark, and 
apart from 17,000 bu. worked to Bel- 
gium and 93,000 to Switzerland as 
Class 2 sales, all of the wheat went 
to IWA countries. 

The U.K. took 541,000; Belgium 
247,000; Ireland 131,000, and India 
51,000. The flour sales were equiva- 
lent to more than 3,200,000 bu. wheat 
with 2,810,000 bu. worked to IWA 
countries and the remainder listed 
as Class 2 sales. 

BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
TRADE OFFICE IN CEYLON 
OTTAWA—Effective Jan. 2, 1951, 

the Canadian Trade Commissioner 
Service opened an office in Colombo, 
Ceylon, in charge of Paul Sykes, for- 
mer Canadian government trade com- 
missioner in Singapore. In addition 
to his other duties, Mr. Sykes will 
represent Canada in the promotion 
of the Colombo plan for cooperative 
economic development in South and 
Southeast Asia. 
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MINNEAPOLIS—Harry A. Bullis, 
chairman of the board of General 
Mills, Inc., believes that the inevit- 
able direct controls of economy, 
which will soon be invoked to stop 
inflation, cannot succeed unless they 
are backed by a full array of indirect 
controls. His views are presented in 
an interview with a local banking 
journal, Commercial West. 

“As goods become scarcer,” 
Mr. Bullis, “indirect 
cut back the amount of spending 
power the people have to buy those 
goods. These indirect controls must 
include stiffer taxation, tighter con- 
trol over loan and mortgage credit, 
and prudent management of debt to 
avoid its conversion into cash for still 
more spending power. 

“Cutting back spending power is 
not easy. It is not easy to increase 
taxes fairly. The economic burden 
must be shared by all, but it is diffi- 
cult for us to comprehend the size 
of the task ahead and the need for 
sharing the burden. The cost of war 
is so huge that if we taxed away all 
incomes over $10,000 we would have 
only one third of the money needed 
for war production. 

“So the task includes placing taxes 
upon the broad mass of the people 
the great middle classes which today 
are mostly made up of workers’ fam- 
ilies. The workers’ group. should 
weigh the ultimate consequences of 
inflation as against taxation. They 
should realize that in the long run 
inflation would be harder on them 
than would increased taxation. 

“The upper income groups, particu- 
larly those who own property, can 


writes 
controls must 
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Harry A. Bullis Emphasizes Need 
of Direct and Indirect Controls 


survive inflation fairly well. The very 
low income families somehow seem 
to get along despite inflation. Families 
on pensions and fixed incomes are the 
hardest hit by inflation. This group 
includes most of our disabled veter- 
ans and military pensioners as well as 
retired workers. Their incomes buy 
less when prices are high. The large 
middle class groups of wage earners 
have made huge economic gains and 
these groups today have the greatest 
buying power. They have large aggre- 
gate savings in the form of bank ac- 
counts, insurance policies, and gov- 
ernment bonds. They have the biggest 
stake in pension plans of industry and 
government. They have the most to 
lose through inflation and the most 
to gain by restraining inflation. We 
should not forget that inflation can- 
not continue forever and that some- 
time deflation will come. 


Economic Strength Essential 


“We need a program that will not 
only restrain price increases and wage 
increases but will reduce buying pow- 
er by increasing savings, increasing 
taxes and curbing expansion of money 
and credit. Such a program is easy 
to talk about but difficult to put into 
effect. 

“We know that economic strength 
is our best insurance policy for main- 
taining our free institutions of de- 
mocracy. We are prone to think of 
economic strength in terms of plants, 
raw materials, production, distribu- 
tion, employment, resources and na- 
tional income. But it is more than 
these. Our economic strength lies 
within our people—the people who 
have built our plants, who produce 
and distribute goods and utilize our 
natural resources. If our people are 
strong and steadfast, if they are will- 
ing to sacrifice ease and luxury to 
maintain the principles of freedom, 
our economy will remain strong. 

“Clearly, the task ahead is more 
difficult than that which faced us in 
1941. Then we had 8 million unem- 
ployed and many more were working 
short hours. In the first year of World 
War II, we expanded production by 
$35 billion and in the next year by 
another $35 billion. Less than 20% 
of war production was obtained by 
converting peacetime industries to 
war purposes. Actually the conversion 
was so small that during the war we 
had a rising standard of living; large 
segments of our people enjoyed more 
good food, more services and more 
travel than ever before. The scarcity 
was largely in durable goods such as 
new automobiles, electric refrigera- 
tors, radios, washing machines and 
houses. 

“We must grasp the fact that the 
present war effort has been started 
when we already have full employ- 
ment and inflated prices, not slack 
employment and easy prices such as 
prevailed in 1941. Our leaders in gov- 
ernment and industry should impress 
the significance of this fact upon the 
people. 

Inflationary Pressures 


“Even before the fighting started 
in Korea, inflationary pressures were 
strong. We had already lowered taxes, 
and in early 1950 the G.I. insurance 
dividend stimulated the economy. 
Housing legislation encouraged build- 
ing, and the number of new homes 
started reached unprecedented levels. 
Inventory reduction had run _ its 
course and inventories were being re- 
plenished to meet increasing demands. 


“Wage increases have added $13 
billion annually to the compensation 
of labor, though the number employed 
has increased only slightly. Prices of 
agricultural products have risen. Cor- 
porate profits and dividends are at 
very high levels, and so are profes- 
sional and business incomes. 

“The steps which have been taken 
to stem the tide of inflationary pres- 
sures have been wholly inadequate, 
and we have not yet experienced any 
scarcity of goods to be purchased by 
rising incomes. When we look ahead, 
we see indications of more inflation. 
It will require firm leadership to 
shape a sound program which is suffi- 
ciently bold to cope with the infla- 
tion now in progress. Politically it is 
less hazardous to permit the sacrifices 
of war to be made by the cruel ex- 
pedient of inflation instead of by 
heavy taxation.” 

Mr. Bullis is in Washington this 
week attending conferences called 
by Dr. John Steelman, the President's 
economic assistant, and Cyrus S. 
Ching, head of the Wage Stabiliza- 


MILL at SASKATOON, SASK., 


— 


PENNSYLVANIA ALLIEDS 
REELECT J. L. CARROLL 


PHILADELPHIA—Joseph L. Car- 
roll, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., was named 
to another term as president of Penn- 
sylvania Division No. 4, Allied Trades 
of the Baking Industry at the organi- 
zation’s annual election. 

All other officers were also reelect- 
ed. They are: Allen C. McDowell, 
Commander-Larrabee Milling Co., 
vice president; L. M. Clelland, Wesson 
Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., secretary- 
treasurer; Maurice D. Smith, Pollock 
Paper -Corp.; A. R. Linn, Standard 
Brands, Inc.; A. M. Luyben, Willoujo 
Farms, and G. Adolph Jahn, Federal 
Yeast Co., executive committee. 

The meeting was also devoted to 
completion of plans for participation 
in the annual president’s reception 
at the Pennsylvania Bakers Assn. con- 
vention in Pittsburgh Jan. 21-23, and 
committees were appointed to start 
work on the second annual bakers 
conference sponsored by the allied 
trades at Reading, Pa., April 10. 
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TELEVISION DEBUT—R. L. Nafziger, Los Angeles, president of Inter- 
state Bakeries Corp., isn’t kidding with that guitar. He plays it—and well 
—and he sings many a western balad to entertain “Pancho” (Leo Carillo) 
—at left and “Cisco” (Duncan Renaldo) on the occasion of the presentation 
dinner by Interstate marking the television debut in Los Angeles of the 
“Cisco Kid” film series under sponsorship of Weber’s Bread. 





Interstate Readies 
Cisco Kid’? Show 
for Midwest TV 


R. L. Nafziger, president of Inter- 
state Bakeries Corp., has announced 
plans to introduce the “Cisco Kid" 
television film series in the Midwest 
under “Butter-nut Bread’ sponsor- 
ship. The show will be seen in almost 
two million homes weekly. 

Inaugurating a long-range promo- 
tion plan heralding Interstate’s spor- 
sorship of the “Cisco Kid” as a major 
part of its midwestern advertising 


where Interstate products are dis- 
tributed) for the television version 
of the adventures of the famed “Rob- 
in Hood of the Old West.” The organi- 
zation has sponsored the “Cisco Kid” 
on radio for the past six years on 
the Pacific Coast and for two years 
in the Midwest. During this sponsor- 
ship the program has consistently 
topped the Pacific Coast ‘“Hoope- 
ratings” among half-hour western- 
type shows. 

The midwestern presentation dinners 
gave sales personnel their first look 
at the “Cisco Kid” film which will be 
released over WENR-TV, Chicago; 





schedule, the company in December 
held a series of presentation dinners 


for its more than 500 salesmen, de- W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 


e partment heads and company execu- ill 
tives in four cities. The purpose of the Flour Mi ers 
Oo In 00 ou H meetings was twofold: MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
(1) To give salesmen and depart- 


Cables: “GLuTEeN,’’ Melbourne 








ment heads a preview of the televi- 


Malls \Abrtbhaael sion program. 


(2) To present the advertising cam- INTER-CONTINENTAL 


paign which will be used in promot- 

ing the programs. GRAIN CO., LTD. 
One of the few major advertisers yx P ORT ERS 

to key together its radio and televi- Flour— Grain—Feeds 

sion plans, Interstate Bakeries Corp |ROYAL BANK BUILDING 

has exclusive program rights (in areas 2 King Street East, Toronto 1, Canada 
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WOW-TV, Omaha; WLAV-TV, Grand 
Rapids, and WCPO-TV, Cincinnati. 
The series started on station WDAF- 
TV, Kansas City, in November, and 
is scheduled to begin on WOI-TV, 
Ames, Iowa, early in January. Con- 
tract is for a minimum of 52 weeks 
on each station. 

Release of the new show will call 
for extensive promotion. Station co- 
operation will be enlisted to run film 
teaser spots for two weeks before 
the first show, and to place first-tele- 
cast announcement advertising on the 
radio-television pages of leading pa- 
pers. Salesmen will distribute more 
than 4,500,000 Cisco and Pancho cari- 
cature masks to children through mid- 
western grocery outlets during the 
first two weeks of the campaign. 

Salesmen will also be supplied with 
colorful point-of-sale display pieces, 
and will themselves wear yellow, 
green and red serapes during the first 
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week of the campaign. After the first 
week, they will wear on telecast days 
hand-painted Cisco versions of their 
standard uniform neckties. In addi- 
tion, Butter-nut loaves will be banded 
with three-color strips plugging the 
new TV show, while Interstate’s mid- 
west fleet of trucks will be equipped 
with bumper strips. Mr. Nafziger, a 
firm believer in advertising and pro- 
motion, will attend and preside at the 
meetings of several of his plants. 

It is hoped that the television ver- 
sion of the “Cisco Kid” will equal or 
top the radio version in popularity. 
Starring Duncan Renaldo and Leo 
Carillo as Cisco and his puckish side- 
kick Pancho, the TV program adheres 
to the established format of present- 
ing a single complete adventure in 
each half-hour show. The programs 
are filmed in 16 mm, with lighting 
and processing especially for televi- 
sion. 

The fully animated cartoon com- 
mercials, designed especially to con- 
form with the western spirit of the 
“Cisco Kid” films, combine entertain- 
ment and selling values to a degree 
which has caused some comment 
among advertisers utilizing this type 
of commercial. 

The “Cisco Kid” television and 
radio shows are being made available 
to other sponsors outside the Inter- 
state operational areas through the 
Frederick W. Ziv Co., Cincinnati. 
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WHEAT BOARD REMOVES 


DELIVERY RESTRICTIONS 


WINNIPEG—The Canadian Wheat 
Board last week removed restrictions 
on delivery quotas at all points in 
Saskatchewan, and from now until 
July 31, 1951, producers in that prov- 
ince may deliver grain to any eleva- 
tor at any delivery point where space 
is available. 

The board’s announcement said that 
although space in country elevators 
is only sufficient to provide for the 
storage of a portion of the grain 
remaining to be delivered, the re- 
moval of quota and delivery point re- 
strictions would permit available 
space being utilized and would allow 
producers to deliver within the next 
few weeks some grain which might 
otherwise remain on the ground or 
in inadequate storage facilities and 
become subject to danger of spoilage 
with warmer weather. 








7 Generations of 
Canadian farmers have grown 
grain gor OGILVIE 


GILVIE Flour Mills have 
been buying grain and 
milling flour since 1801. That 
adds up to a lot of experience. 
Ogilvie experts know how to 
select the choicest wheat and 
how to mill it into the finest of 
fine flours. Their knowledge 
and skill — plus some of ee 
most modern mills and equip- 
ment in the world — assure you 


of high, unvarying quality when 
you choose Ogilvie Flour. 

In addition to quality flour for 
every purpose, Ogilvie products 
include a complete line of pre- 
pared baking mixes, rolled 
oats, oatmeal, Wheat-Hearts, 
Vita-B Cereal, and “Miracle” 
farm-tested, scientifically bal- 
anced feeds for livestock and 


poultry. 
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T. J. Beggs Heads 
N.W. Country 
Elevator Group 


MINNEAPOLIS Truman J. 
Beggs, Occident Elevator Division of 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co., was 
named president of the Northwest 
Country Elevator Assn. at the organi- 
zation’s annual meeting Jan. 9 at 
Hotel Radisson. He succeeds Leo J 
Carlin of Peavey Elevators. 

L. G. Weidt, Commander Elevator 
Co., was chosen vice president, and 
Lloyd N. Case was renamed secretary- 
treasurer. New directors elected are 
Langdon McMillan, Osborne-McMil- 
lan Elevator Co., and David J. Cassin, 
Woodworth Elevator Co. 

Rep. Walter H. Judd (R., Minn.), 
the principal speaker at the annual 
dinner, warned that the nation’s 
whole industrial life and everyone’s 
personal life will be in turmoil and 
regimented for a time to come be- 
cause of the struggle with Com- 
munism. 

“There is no question about when 
we will be at war,” he said. “We are 
in it. The question is, can we win it?” 

Rep. Judd urged that businessmen 
do the best job possible with volun- 
tary controls to achieve a minimum 
of compulsory restraints. Fortunately, 
he said, good men have been chosen 
to administer controls, in contrast 
with some of the men who held these 
posts during World War II. 

However, the congressman criti- 
cized the administration sharply for 
blunders made in international rela- 
tions, and he called for the resigna- 
tion of Dean Acheson, secretary of 
state, and other leaders “who have 
miscalculated every step of the way.” 

Cites Wishful Thinking 

The nation, he said, continues to 
indulge in the national vice of wish- 
ful thinking—hoping that some kind 
of compromise can be made with 
Russia. No agreement with the Com- 
munists is possible, he emphasized. 
They do not want agreement, because 
their goal is world conquest, he de- 
clared. 

Ray B. Bowden, executive vice 
president of the Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers National Assn., also stressed the 
seriousness of world developments. 

“We haven't faced this situation in 
2,000 years. A new god, a temporal 
god, has been created in Lenin, and 
it is a filthy religion.” 

Mr. Bowden characterized the 
struggle as one between cruelty and 
love and kindness, lies and truth and 
slavery and freedom 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


H. C. KAYSER PURCHASES 
NOACK-MALBERG BUSINESS 


MINNEAPOLIS—H. C. Kayser has 
announced his purchase of the Noack- 
Malberg & Co. brokerage business 
and he has begun operation of the 
company under the name of the H. C 
Kayser Co., as a manufacturers’ rep- 
resentative and food broker. Offices 
of the company are located at 1200 
Second Ave. S. in Minneapolis. Tele- 
phone number is Geneva 6430. 

BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BAKERS CLUB TO MEET 

CHICAGO — The annual business 
meeting and installation of new offi- 
cers of the Bakers Club of Chicago 
is scheduled for Jan. 31, according to 
an announcement by George Neuman, 
Neuman Pastry Shops, Chicago, pres- 
ident of the Bakers Club. 
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A Complete Flour Service 


Hard Spring Wheat 
Hard Winter Wheat 
100% Whole Wheat 
Cake Flours 

Pastry Flours 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN 


Millers of Occident, American Beauty 
And Other Bakery Flours 





“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 














ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 








FOR QUA'ITY FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard *!!"":° 








ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 














DAVIS- NOLAND - MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY - - MISSOURI 








Kansas City, Kan. 
* Atlanta -Los Angeles 
St. Louis 


New Orleans 
Denver 





BAG MAKERS SINCE 1870 











New Mill Completed 1936 


“ ” 
SLOGAN 
A Modernized Flour for the Baker 
CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 
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MNF Wins Delay 
in Hearings 
on Minimum Wages 


WASHINGTON — The Public Con- 
tracts division of the Department of 
Labor has acceded to the request of 
the Millers National Federation in 
regard to the presentation of its case 
regarding minimum pay scales under 
the provisions of the Walsh-Healey 
Act. 

Herman Fakler, vice president and 
Washington representative of the fed- 
eration, said the division has noti- 
fied him that it has agreed to hear 
the milling industry case, starting 
March 6, 1951. 

Previously, the Labor Department 
officials had called the hearing for 
Jan. 30, 1951, for the purpose of de- 
veloping evidence from which the 
Secretary of Labor can determine 
and put into effect minimum prevail- 
ing wages for the milling and cereal 
preparations industries. 

Data was collected by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics some time ago 
from which a determination of pre- 
vailing wages could be made. The 
bureau has compiled these data in a 
series of statistical tables and the 
tables were not available for study 
until about two weeks ago. 

Officials of the federation said that 
a preliminary examination of the ta- 
bles reveals a very complicated wage 
structure in the milling industry 
which will require very careful study 
before any conclusions can be formu- 
lated. The federation then asked for 
a postponement of the hearing so 
that industry representatives cculd 
have time in which to study the sta- 
tistical tables 


——SREAO iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


J. S. WHINERY ELECTED 
RODNEY VICE PRESIDENT 


KANSAS CITY—John S. Whinery, 
director of products control for the 
Rodney Milling Co., has been elected 
to a vice presidency of that firm. He 
has held his present position since 
1946 and will continue in that capac- 
ity as well as being an officer of the 
company. 

Mr. Whinery began his association 
with the Rodney firm in 1926 as an 
employee in the laboratory. He was 
appointed chief chemist in 1937 and 
was promoted to the position of prod- 
ucts control directors in 1946. 

He is active in the affairs of the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists and served as its treasurer 
for six years 


——BREA S THE STAFF OF LiFe— 


NASHVILLE FIRM BUYS 
MODEL MILL PROPERTIES 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—The Royal, 
Barry-Carter Mills, Inc., of Nash- 
ville, has purchased the Model Mill 
Co., Inc., Jackson, Tenn., and its sub- 
sidiaries, Cohen T. Williams, presi- 
dent of the Nashville firm, has an- 
nounced. The Model mills at Jack- 
son, Humboldt, Tenn., and Tupelo, 
Miss., will be operated as a subsidiary 
of Royal, Barry-Carter under the 
management of Quinton D. Edmonds. 

Mr. Edmonds is former manager 
of the Model mills. The mill at Jack- 
son has flour milling capacity of 520 
sacks, 500 sacks of corn meal and 75 
tons of formula feed. The Humboldt 
unit is a 300-sack mill, plus 20 tons 
of formula feed and 500 sacks of corn 
meal 
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Soft Winter WheatFlours 


Family - Commercial 


Export 


Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 











Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO 





American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 











MILLING WHEAT 


KANSAS GRAIN Co. 
Board of Trade e Kansas City, Mo 
Victor 4384 


NEW YORK BAKERS CLUB 
NAMES FRED WEBERPALS 


NEW YORK—tThe slate of officers 
nominated for 1951 for the Bakers 
Club, Inc., has been revised because 
of the departure this spring of E. E. 
Kelley, Jr., secretary and general 
manager, Quality Bakers of America 
Cooperative, Inc., to Lakeland, Fla., 
where he will be city manager. Mr. 
Kelley was originally nominated for 
the presidency. 

Fred Weberpals, manager of the 
bakery division, H. C. Bohack Co., 
Inc., has been nominated for presi- 
dent, and Don Copell, Wagner Bak- 
ing Corp., has been recommended to 
the board of directors for a three- 
year term. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE - 


HAROLD PETERSON JOINS 
EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINN.—Harold Peter- 
son has been appointed supervisor of 
commercial feed sales for the Eagle 
Roller Mill Co. of New Ulm, accord- 
ing to an announcement by Joseph B 
Groebner, manager of the company’s 
feed department. 

Mr. Peterson formerly was with 
Reinders Bros., Elm Grove, and Old 
Elm Mills, Watertown, Wis. He has 
had extensive experience in practi- 
cally all phases of the commercial 
feed business, Mr. Groebner said 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


NEW ERA MILLING CO. 
OFFICERS REELECTED 

ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS-—All 
officers of the New Era Milling Co. 
were reelected at the annual stock- 
holders meeting Jan. 9. 

Ralph C. Sowden is president of the 
milling company; A. James Sowden, 
vice president and treasurer, and Roy 
E. Hughes, secretary. 

Directors reelected were the offi- 
cers and Harry F. and Helen H. 
Thompson of Washington, D.C. 











Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 
A8 FINE A BAKING FLOUR ASA 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 


























Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 

High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 

LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 








GLOBE BAKERS FLOUR 


Globe Cereal Mills 
El Paso, Texas 











ANALYSES 


FLOUR CEREAL GRAIN 
Dependable. Prompt! Service 
Siebel Institute of Technology 

74 West Jack » Biwd . 


cago 6, | 


DEATHS 


Roy H. Miller, 67, for many years 
connected with Central Kansas Mill 
& Elevator Co., died in Lyons, Kan- 
sas, Jan. 11. Mr. Miller and A. P. 
Haury, Hutchinson’ grain broker, 
formed a partnership to operate the 
mill in 1919, and they continued the 
operation until 1948, when Mr. Miller 
retired. Funeral services were held 
Jan. 13 with burial at Lyons. 


Boyd Daugherty, for many years 
head of the Bemis Bro. Bag Co. sales 
office in New York, died recently at 
Port Washington, Long Island, N.Y. 
Mr. Daugherty resigned in March, 
1945, due to ill health. He joined Be- 
mis in 1913 as a salesman in Chica- 
go and in 1914 transferred to New 
York. He became head of the New 
York sales office in 1926. 


C. 8S. Foulds, 69, for many years 
president of the Foulds Macaroni Co. 
and later active in the operation of 
the durum mill at Baldwinsville, N-Y., 
and as a flour salesman in the New 
York metropolitan market, died in 
his home in Hartsdale, N.Y., Jan. 6 


Cliff Kyle, pioneer grain man of the 
Pacific Coast, died in Spokane last 
week. He was manager of the Spo- 
kane office of the Archer-Daniels-Mid- 
land Co 


White 


SNOBUDDY 


FLOUR 


PLAIN 
PHOSPHATED 
SELF-RISING 


There are 
sales-building 
merchandising 
ideas behind 
SNOBUDDY 
and real quality 


in every sack. 


It means 


repeat business. 


* 


The 


WALNUT CREEK 
MILLING CO. 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD 
Vice President and General Manager 


Ge ia Ka Sta es te 
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‘MOSTLY PERSONAL 


A. E. Schultz, secretary of the To- 
ledo Board of Trade, has been named 
vice president of the Toledo Associa- 
tion of Trade Executives. 


A visitor at the Millers National 
Federation office in Chicago last week 
was James L. Rankin, sales opera- 
tions manager of the grocery products 
division of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis. 

s 

T. S. Paulsen, vice president and 
purchasing agent for the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, and 
Mrs. Paulsen will go to Seattle Jan. 
23 to attend the wedding of their son, 
Gerald Paulsen, to Betty Lou Hart- 
wick Jan. 27. Miss Hartwick is the 
daughter of Ross Hartwick, Seattle 
sales representative of the Russell- 
Miller company. 


Members and guests of the Bakers 
Club of Chicago greeted Dr. Francis 
Aylward at an informal luncheon 
in the club quarters recently. Dr. 
Aylward, head of the National Bak- 
ery School, Borough Polytechnic, 
London, is on a six-month fellowship 
studying food technology and educa- 
tion in the baking industry. He pre- 
sented information on the bakery 
education programs in England. 

e 

Herman Steen, vice president of 
the Millers National Federation, Chi- 
cago, was in Louisville last week at- 
tending the annual meeting of the 
National Soft Wheat Millers Assn. 


& 
Robert F. Imbs of the J. F. Imbs 
Milling Co., St. Louis, is spending a 
short vacation in Phoenix, Ariz. 


George L. Faber, Chicago manager 
for King Midas Flour Mills, spent a 
few days at his company’s home office 
in Minneapolis last week. 

e 

Robert B. Dodds, vice president and 
manager of the Entoleter division of 
the Safety Car Heating & Lighting 
Co., Inc., New Haven, Conn., attend- 
ed a meeting of the research com- 
mittee of the Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, held in Minneapolis Jan. 
11-12. Mr. Dodds remained in the city 
to attend a meeting of District 4 of 
the association, held Jan. 13. 


Tom S. Boyd, assistant sales man- 
ager, Walnut Creek Milling Co., 
Great Bend, Kansas, is making a 
business trip in the central states. 


& 
Ellis D. English, president of the 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co., Min- 


neapolis, visited the Kansas City 
Board of Trade last week. 
& 

E. B. Sewell, manager, Willis Nor- 
ton Co., Wichita, spent several days 
in Chicago last week. He was return- 
ing from an eastern trip. 

é 


Thousands of dollars in water dam- 
age resulted recently when a water 
pipe burst in an upstairs room of 
the Hutchinson home of C. C. Kelly, 
president of the William Kelly Mill- 
ing Co., Hutchinson, Kansas. Ceilings, 
walls and furnishings were damaged 
extensively. The break was discovered 


MNF HEAD CONGRATULATED—Robert V. Harris, Harris Milling Co., 
Owosso, Mich., is shown at the left above as he congratulates Howard W. 
Files, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, on his renomination as president of 
the Millers National Federation, The milling firm officials were attending 
the annual meeting of the National Soft Wheat Millers Assn. at the Brown 
Hotel, Louisville, Jan. 12, and were photographed during a cocktail party 
given by the Ballard & Ballard Co., Louisville, for those attending the 
convention. (See news story on page 16.) ° 





by a neighbor who noticed 
pouring from beneath a front door. 
Mr. and Mrs. Kelly had been residing 
at their country home east of Hutch- 
inson. 
= 

Roger Blessing, sales manager of 
the southern division of the Com- 
mander-Larabee Milling Co., Kansas 
City, has been on a trade trip in the 
South for about two weeks 


John H. Ghrist, president and gen- 
eral manager of the Colonial Baking 
Co., Des Moines, was elected to the 
board of directors of the Central Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co. at the an- 


water 


nual meeting Jan. 10. The bank is the 
second largest in Iowa. Mr. Ghrist 
is a member of the board of governors 
of the American Bakers Assn. 
a 
M. C. Sauer, sales manager of the 
southwestern division of General 
Mills, Inc., Oklahoma City, was a 
trade visitor in Kansas City last week. 
e 
Two textile engineers from _ the 
Netherlands, visiting this country for 
eight months to study American tex- 
tile production methods, are guests 
of the Bemis Bro. Bag Co. at its 
cotton mills in Bemiston, Ala., and 
Bemis, Tenn. The two men were se- 





ANNIVERSARY MEETING—The baking industry personages shown above 
were gathered at the tenth anniversary meeting of the Metropolitan Bakery 
Production Club, Inc., at the George Washington Hotel in New York Jan. 8. 
Left to right are Arthur Hackett, Drake Bakeries, Inc., first president of the 
production group, who served in 1941; Walter Jacobi, Ebinger Baking Co., 
current president, and William H. Welker, Swift & Co., secretary of the club 
since its founding in 1941. A news story on the meeting appears on page 22 


of this issue. 


lected by Marshall plan officials. They 
are Harry Wilhelm Tijben, Almelo, 
and Jorgen Otto Sielcken, Amster- 
dam, both graduates of the textile 
engineering college at Enschede, the 
Netherlands. 

e 


Roy Madsen, personnel director of 
Helms Bakeries, Los Angeles, has 
been elected president of the Person- 
nel and Industrial Relations Assn. at 
Los Angeles. Other officers elected 
include Raymond Anderson, person- 
nel director of Van de Kamp’s Hol- 
land Dutch Bakeries, Inc. 

e 

B. H. Pepper, sales director for 
Valier & Spies Milling Company, St. 
Louis, is on a business trip in the 
Southeast. 


Philip W. Pillsbury, president of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, has 
been named chairman of the special 
gifts committee for the 1951 March 
of Dimes in Hennepin County, Min- 
nesota. 


Eugene Revelle, Fulton Bag & Cot- 
ton Mills manager at Denver, has 
been elected president of the Manu- 
facturers Association of Colorado for 
1951. Mr. Revelle has been a member 
of the association’s board of direc- 
tors for the past three years. 


H. R. Cramer, vice president of the 
southwestern division of General 
Mills, Ine., Oklahoma City, has re- 
turned from a visit to the company’s 
Houston office. 

ae 

Ben L. Johnson, president of Crete 
(Neb.) Mills, Inc., was a Kansas City 
visitor last week 

s 

Elmo Sleight, director of sales for 
the Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma 
City, has been visiting the Louisiana 
trade. He was accompanied by Fred 
Skelton, Jacksonville, Texas, com- 
pany representative. 

* 

Claude F, Tillma, grocery products 
sales branch manager for Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., at Oklahoma City, has 
returned from a trade trip through 
Arkansas. 

es 

W. A. Chain of Abilene, Kansas, 
president of the Acme Flour Mills 
Co. of Oklahoma City, was a recent 
visitor in Oklahoma City at the home 
of his son, John H. Chain, assistant 
manager of the mill. 

€ 

A. J. Oberg, eastern sales manager 
of King Midas Flour Mills, Minne- 
apolis, was in New York for several 
days while on a business trip through 
eastern markets 

s 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles R. Tibbets, 
San Antonio, have announced the 
birth of a daughter, Joan, Jan. 9. Mrs. 
Tibbets is the daughter of John W. 
Cain, president, Midland Flour Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City, and Mrs. Cain. 
Mrs. Cain is with her daughter and 
family in San Antonio now, and Mr. 
Cain expects to join them late this 
week. 
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ARNOLD 


anes 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 








“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 


W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without n equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 








‘“ rm) 
ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 
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os 
BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB 
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King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 
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lorado Milling & Elevator Co 
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FIVE PEAVEY, VAN DUSEN 
EXECUTIVES IN NEW POSTS 


MINNEAPOLIS—Five men were 
named to new executive duties Jan. 
11 by directors of the Van Dusen 
Harrington Co. and its parent firm, 
F. H. Peavey & Co. 

F. B. Wells, president of F. H. 
Peavey & Co., and Totten P. Heffel- 
finger, president of Van Dusen Har- 
rington, jointly announced the fol- 
lowing executive changes and pro- 
motions: 

Harry B. Stoker, new vice president 
in charge of terminal merchandising 
in Minneapolis and at the Head of the 
Lakes and also a member of the VDH 
board of directors. He had been vice 
president and general manager of 
Globe Elevators Division of F. H. 
Peavey & Co., Duluth. He continues 
as vice president’ and director of F. 
H. Peavey & Co. 

Charles E. Huntting, new general 
manager of the VDH terminal mer- 
chandising division and assistant in 
charge of terminal merchandising. He 
also was named a vice president and 
a director of VDH, and continues as 
a vice president and director of F. 
H. Peavey & Co. 

Frederic H. Corrigan, new vice 
president and general manager of 
Globe Elevators, Duluth. He formerly 
was assistant general manager. 

John H. Dunn, new assistant gen- 
eral manager of VDH terminal mer- 
chandising division. 

R. C. Greene, new assistant secre- 
tary of Globe Elevators, Duluth. 





Wheat Review 





(Continued from page 15) 


higher protein. Demand is poor, and 
there is no selling pressure. 


Pacific Market Active 


An active wheat market prevailed 
in the Pacific Northwest, with wheat 
prices going to the highest level on 
the current crop. Soft white wheat 
gradually pushed upward, and Jan. 12 
buyers were bidding $2.28 bu. for or- 
dinary white wheat. Then the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. made its an- 
nouncement that it would buy wheat 
on offer, and prices again worked 
upward. Export inquiries were com- 
ing from all directions. Sales were 
made to Antwerp and the U.K., with 
substantial quantities also sold to Ja- 
pan. Japanese volume was hard to 
trace as exporters were cagy in their 
commitments. But it was reliably 
learned that a considerable volume 
has been worked with all of the ex- 
porters participating in the business. 

Prices on wheat are well above 
the loan plus accumulated charges, 
but farmers are showing no disposi- 
tion to sell freely. 

Weather is unseasonably mild. A 
blanket of snow covers the interior, 
but weather is not cold. West of the 
mountains weather continues rainy, 
but snow and cold weather have not 
yet appeared. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF 
MILLFEED FUTURES 

The following is a comparison 
prices at Kansas City for Jan 

BRAN— Jan, 6 Jan. 13 
January $48.60@ 48.90 $47.75@ 47.90 
February 49.25@ 49.30 @*48.00 
March @*49.90 @*48.50 
April 50.00@ 60.25 48.35@ 48.90 
May 48.00@ 48.75 46.75@ 47.25 
June 46.25@ 47.50 46.10@ 47.00 

SHORTS— 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
Sales (tons) 

*Sale 


LIFE 


5 $50.75 51.25 
>on 5 f a” 


54.85@ 65.00 
54.60@ 65.00 


2,760 


a 
u 
a 

> mw 5 
a 
854 


LA GRANGE 
FLOURS... 


whether plain or enriched, remain 
the same high standard, depend- 
able flours that have characterized 
the products of La Grange Mills 
over the half century and more 
of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an 
accident but the result of pains- 
taking care in wheat selection and 
careful milling. 


a 


You can depend on 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 


w 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS RED WING 


MINNESOTA 





STRATEGIC LOCATION 


f BREAD WHEAT MAP 
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AcmE~Ewans Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Over a Century of Milling Progress 
¢ Since 1821 * 
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Van Dusen Harrington Co. 


| * Grain Merchants + 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 


Lo atesnl, 





the pri ipal 


g centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 


They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. Except as noted, 





the price situation reported in these columns is that of the day preceding publicati 








Southwest 


Kansas City: Smaller purchases by 
domestic bakers and only limited buy- 
ing by the export trade and the gov- 
ernment reduced sales to 62% of five- 
day capacity in the Southwest last 
week. This compares with 140% the 
preceding week and 78% a year ago. 
About 18% of the week's sales were 
to the Army Quartermaster or for 
private export. 

Bakery flour business was reduced 
last week for mills in this area. No 
round lots were sold to any class of 
trade, mills reported, and very few 
sales ranged up as high as 10,000 
sacks. Most trades were around 1,000 
sacks in size, but a few reached the 
5,000 to 10,000 class. Chain bakery 
buying was at a low ebb. One central 
states grocer took on a few small 
lots, and a bakery account in that 
area booked a fair quantity of flour. 

A turn to price-date-of-shipment 
buying by a few independent bakers 
was reported by a few mills. This is 
the first occasion for new p.d.s. busi- 
ness since the heavy winter wheat 
flour buying opened up in December. 
This type of purchasing is not expect- 
ed to be very prevalent during the 
remainder of the crop year, however, 
because most accounts have a major 
portion of their pre-June supplies al- 
ready priced. 

Family flour business was inconse- 
quential. Prices remained unchanged, 
and inquiry was rather slow. Clears 
were strong, influenced by the short- 
age of supplies and the heavy run- 
ning time already scheduled and sold 
by mills in the next 30 to 60 days. 
Export dealings were slow. A few 
lots of flour were sold to The Neth- 
erlands and Norway in recent weeks, 
but volume was limited. Lebanon and 
Indonesia bought some .5% ash flour 
within the past two or three weeks. 
Latin American business was rather 
quiet. 

Occasional sales were made by mills 
in this area to the Chicago quarter- 
master, the business being negotiated 
privately. The quantity sold last week 
was not believed to be very great. The 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration is in the market for flour to 
ship to Germany, and 180,000 sacks 
of 80% extraction unenriched flour 
was to be bought Jan. 16 for Gulf 
shipment. 

Operations in this area continued 
at a rate above a five-day week ca- 
pacity. Kansas City mills operated at 
105% of capacity last week, compared 
with 104% the preceding week and 
91% a year ago. 

Quotations, Jan. 13, carlots, Kan- 
sas City, cottons: hard winter bakery 
short patent $5.70@5.80, standard 
95% patent $5.65 @5.75, straight $5.60 
@5.65; established brands of family 
flour $6.55@7.35, first clears $4.95@ 
5.15, second clears $4.80@4.90, 1% 
ash clears or higher $4.50@4.70; soft 
wheat short patent $7.20@7.30, 
straight $5.70@5.85, cake flour $6.20 
6.65. 

Two mills report domestic business 
active, 5 fair, 5 quiet, 9 slow, 2 dull. 

Oklahoma City: Sales averaged 


78%, compared with 18% the pre- 
vious week and 34% a year ago. Bak- 
ers took 80% of bookings and the 
family trade 20%. Operations aver- 
aged 88%, compared with 85% a 
week earlier and 75% a year ago. 
Prices closed unchanged. Quotations, 
delivered Oklahoma points, Jan. 13: 
Carlots, family short patent $6.40@ 
7.45, standard patent $6.15@7.15; 
bakery unenriched short patent $6.15 
@6.35, standard patent $6@6.20, 
straight grade $5.95@6.15; truck lots 
35¢ higher on all grades. 

Wichita: Mills operated 5% days 
at capacity last week. Domestic sales 
averaged 62%, compared with 77% 
the preceding week. Export sales in 
two mills averaged 23%. In others 
they were negligible. Shipping direc- 
tions were good. Prices Jan. 12 were 
unchanged to 5¢ sack higher, com- 
pared with the previous week. 

Hutchinson: It was a slow week 
for mills of the Hutchinson area. In- 
terest lagged, and new business was 
limited to small fill-in lots, mostly 
one and two cars. Firming of prices 
caused some buyers to back off. Di- 
rections also slowed, but operations 
remained about the same. Quota- 
tions, Kansas City basis: family pat- 
ent $6.25@6.35, bakers patent $5.55 
@5.65, standard $5.45@5.55. 

Salina: Demand for flour last week 
was Satisfactory. Prices were un- 
changed from the preceding week. 
Shipping directions were very good. 

Texas: Demand last week was a 
shade better than in the previous 
week, and sales totaled probably 25 
to 30% of capacity. The improve- 


ment was in bakery flour sales. Run- 
ning time was unchanged at three 
to four days. Prices were unchanged. 
Quotations Jan. 13: family extra high 
patent $6.60@7.10, high patent $6.30 
@6.80; standard bakers, unenriched 
$5.90 @6; first clears, unenriched $5.10 
@5.30, delivered Texas common 
points. 


Northwest 

Minneapolis: Flour buying activity 
continued at about the same level last 
week as in the previous week. Sales 
were widely scattered and in limited 
quantities, averaging on the whole 
57% of five-day capacity, compared 
with 59.5% the previous week and 
127.7% in the corresponding week 
a year ago. 

Business completed involved small 
lots, probably 10,000 sacks at the 
most in individual transactions. Sales 
were almost wholly to jobbers and 
independent bakers. Inquiry was most 
active early in the week when wheat 
markets were strong, and interest 
dwindled considerably as the wheat 
price structure weakened. 

Most buyers are wary of present 
price trends in view of confusion over 
probable action on price ceilings. Also, 
many foresee the possibility of a 
price break early in February, repeat- 
ing the experience of the past two 
years. Meanwhile, bakers have sub- 
stantial backlogs of flour ordered. 

Family flour sales were slow, lim- 
ited to small lots worked on a price- 
date-of-shipment basis. Directions 
continue good although not as heavy 
as a few weeks back. Prices are 





Sales Under Wheat Agreement 
1950-51 


——- Exporting countries—Total sales, 1,000 bu. 


Importing Guaranteed 
countries— purch.,, bu Wheat 

Austri 11,023 729 

Belgium 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Ceylon 
sta R 

Luba 

Denmark 

Dom. Repu 

Ecuador 

Egypt 

El Salvador 

Germany 


Greece 


Flour 


(;uatemala 
Haiti 
Iceland 


New Zealand 
Nicaragua 
Norway 
Panama 
Peru 
Philippines 
Portuga 
Saudi Arabia 
Spain 
Sweden 756 
Switzerland 6,430 
Un. of S. Africa 11,023 
177,068 


111,824 15,429 


(exporting 


countries) 


hrough Jan. 9 


————United States*® 


Australiat Canadat Francet Total 
3,729 
181 14,958 
730 2,197 
377 , 7,194 
5,432 

561 

3,864 

"486 
9% 
8515 


231,739 
104,48 
1951 


Wheat Council through Jan 


steady, no changes having been post- 
ed on nationally advertised brands 
since Dec. 20. Many buyers are 
booked for 90 to 120 days. 

Operations of mills at Minneapolis 
slipped to 96% of five-day capacity 
from 109% the previous week. Pro- 
duction a year ago averaged 84% of 
capacity. For the entire Northwest, 
production averaged 87% of capacity, 
compared with 90% the preceding 
week and 80% a year ago. 

Shipments from all spring wheat 
mills were stepped up to 99% of ca- 
pacity from 92.2% the preceding 
week. Some concern is expressed over 
the availability of boxcars, but tight- 
ness at Minneapolis has not been as 
acute as at Buffalo and in some sec- 
tions of the central U.S. 

Quotations Jan. 15: standard pat- 
ent $5.95@6.20, short patent $6.05@ 
6.30, high gluten $6.25@6.50, estab- 
lished brands of family flour, en- 
riched $6.45@7.55, first clears $5.85 
@6.50, whole wheat $5.85@6.10. 

Interior Northwest Mills: Flour de- 
mand was fair last week for several 
interior mills, with others reporting 
slow business. Sales were mostly in 
small lots. Shipping directions gener- 
ally were slow to fair. Production last 
week averaged 83% of five-day capac- 
ity, compared with 81% the previous 
week and 78% a year ago. 


Central West 


Chicago: An improved flour de- 
mand was reported by some dis- 
tributors last week, but others de- 
scribed business as very quiet. Buy- 
ers in the main remained out of the 
market, as they seemed unwilling to 
pay prevailing prices. These users 
bought only enough flour for fill-in 
purposes, of one to three cars. How- 
ever, a number of round lots were 
booked, of 4,000 to 5,000 sacks, and 
a few ranging up to 20,000 sacks. 
Shipping directions were good. 

Deliveries of family flour continued 
very good. New business was rather 
quiet, sales being small and scat- 
tered. However, mills have a good 
amount of business on their books. 

Quotations Jan. 13: spring top pat- 
ent $6.10@6.38, standard patent $6@ 
6.28, first clear $5.95@6.18, family 
flour $7.80; hard winter short patent 
$5.85@6, 95% patent $5.70@6, first 
clear $5.57@5.65, soft winter short 
patent $6.30@7.27, standard patent 
$5.65@7, first clear $5.50@6. 

St. Louis: Local mills report new 
sales were very brisk the first part 
of the week, with a tapering off to- 
wards the later part of the week. 
Shipping directions were very good, 
especially on family flours, with the 
demand for clears in excess of the 
supply. 

Elsewhere in the area there has 
been a rather steady flow of flour 
sales throughout the week but noth- 
ing of spectacular quantity. Both hard 
and soft wheat mills enjoyed moder- 
ate-sized fill-in orders placed by bak- 
ers and jobbers to bring bookings 
to 120-day requirements. Mills ad- 
vise a more than satisfactory un- 
filled order position as of the end of 
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the year. Shipping directions have 
been good. Prices of both hard and 
soft wheat bakery flours are about 
5¢ higher than a week ago. Clears 
continue in good demand. Prices are 
about 5¢ higher, and all types are 
being held firm in anticipation of 
private export and government buy- 
ing. 

Quotations Jan. 11: family top soft 
patent $6.85, ordinary $6, top hard 
$7.50, ordinary $5.95; bakers soft 
winter short patent $6.75, cake $6.75, 
pastry $5.75, soft straights $5.90, 
clears $5.20; hard winter short pat- 
ent $6, standard patent $5.85, clears 
$5.60, spring wheat short patent $6.30, 
standard $6.20, clears $6.20, low pro- 
tein clears $5.40. 

Toledo: Flour business has picked 
up somewhat and sales are reported 
generally fair with a more or less 
constant return of buyers for addi- 
tional supplies. However, the business 
is rather routine, with not much for- 
ward buying. Few if any, mills are 
operating at capacity six days a 
week. 


East 


Buffalo: Flour production slumped 
slightly last week in this area. De- 
mand slackened and there were no 
reports of any volume purchases. 
Practically all sales were replace- 
ment sales to bakers. 

Spring family showed a 20¢ in- 
crease over the previous week, while 
spring standards were up 10¢. Other 
types of flour were unchanged to up 
10@15¢. 

Shipping directions were very good. 
Boxcars are available in quantity 
at the present time. 

Quotations: spring family $7.90@ 
8, high gluten $6.90@7, standard $6.50 
@6.60, short patents $6.60@6.70, first 
clears $6.50@6.60; soft winter pat- 
ents $6.30@6.40, straights $6.15@ 
6.20, first clears $5.40@5.50; hard 
winter standards $6.30@6.35, first 
clears $6@6.05. 

New York: Substantial balances on 
mill books, plus steady wheat mar- 
kets, reduced buying to scattered 
cars. Where supplies of a particular 
brand were low, buyers took one or 
two cars for replacement, but book- 
ings were generally light and the 
total volume small. Average cover- 
age is around 60 to 90 days, with the 
larger bakers beyond that period, so 
the trade is able to mark time for 
a while unless price movements are 
active. 

Shipping directions continued brisk, 
reflecting improved consumption of 
baked goods and the desire of oper- 
ators to have a substantial volume 
on spot. The shortage of freight cars 
has delayed many mills in their ship- 
ments, and buyers wished to be well 
covered in anticipation of such de- 
lays. 

Sales were scattered among the 
various grades, with spring high glu- 
tens and standard patents predomi- 
nating. Fair interest in cake grades 
was reported, but eastern flours were 
particularly tight and the wheat hard 
to get. Clears also stayed firm in 
price and were not offered freely. 
Price levels were practically un- 
changed. 

Quotations Jan. 13, in cottons: 
spring high glutens $6.90@7, standard 
patents $6.45@6.60, clears $6.40@ 
6.60; southwestern short patents $6.40 
@6.50, standard patents $6.20@6.30; 
high ratio soft winters $7@7.70, 
straights $5.90@6.25. 


Boston: Flour quotations moved in 
a narrow range in the Boston mar- 
ket last week. Springs closed un- 
changed to 10¢ higher. Hard winters 
lost an early 5¢ advance and closed 
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unchanged. The principal changes in 
soft wheat grades consisted of nar- 
rowing of existing price ranges, with 
outside quotations holding at last 
week's closing levels. 

Trading generally was quiet, with 
about the only activity consisting of 
small fill-in lots by independent bak- 
ers. Some of the chain bakers were 
reported looking beyond the normal 
120-day coverage, but activity was 
held to the inquiry stage at the mo- 
ment. The smaller houses appeared 
to be looking for a moderate price 
break before the first of February 
and consequently were not buyers be- 
yond necessary inventory replenish- 
ments. The present price spread be- 
tween southwestern wheat and the 
loan values has led this group to 
believe that price reductions are al- 
most certain, and as a result they 
are waiting for an opportunity to take 
advantage of lower prices. 

One large mill agent who has a 
fairly large clientele among the small- 
er bakers reported that his trade 
has experienced a sharp upturn in 
the sweet goods line, and as a result 
has consummated a number of small 
sales to this group which he had 
characterized as extremely dormant 
since November. 

Quotations Jan. 13: spring short 
patents $6.62@6.77, standards $652 
@6.67, high gluten $6.92@7.07, first 
clears $6.42@6.62; hard winter short 
patents $6.42@6.52, standards $6.22 
@6.32; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.37 
@6.62, eastern soft winter straights 
$5.77@6.27, high ratio $6.87@7.72, 
family $8.12. 

Philadelphia: The same set of con- 
ditions which has kept the local 
flour market under restraint the past 
few weeks is still very much in evi- 
dence and bakers and jobbers as a 
whole are shying away from pur- 
chases while they devote further 
attention to interpreting the inter- 
national news in the light of its 
probable effect upon their busi- 
nesses. 

This means that dealings are pro- 
ceeding at a reduced pace because 
the majority of bakers have com- 
fortable supplies. Some observers say 
stocks on hand, plus the amounts on 
mill books, give the baking indus- 
try its best position for this time of 
year since the end of the war. 

Most of this stockpiling occurred 
a few weeks back, and it is report- 
ed that larger operators have suf- 
ficient amounts under contract to 
meet their needs until late spring, 
with a few booked ahead to the end 
of the crop year. 

Barring some inducement such as 
a price break or the development 
of a new upward trend, it is gen- 
erally expected that the hand-to- 
mouth orders of small operators will 
continue to account for the only ac- 
tivity in the market. 

There is considerable thinking that 
over the longer period quotations 
will work gradually higher because 
of the growing demand for flour to 
supply troops and civilians in war 
zones. Failure of the President to 
establish price ceilings below parity, 
as some had expected, or to in- 
augurate the rumored 30-day price 
freeze are among the considerations 
getting attention in the price picture. 

Shipping directions are said to have 
expanded the past week as the bak- 
ing trade became more cognizant of 
the delays encountered in finding 
boxcars to make deliveries and mill 
traffic men experienced headaches in 
attempting to expedite such ship- 
ments. 

Meanwhile, retail sales in a num- 
ber of establishments are reported 
to have accelerated. A continued spell 


of cold weather is credited with be- 
ing partially responsible, but bak- 
ers are hoping it is a sign that cus- 
tomers are resigned to paying the 
increases made necessary by heavier 
operating costs. 

Quotations Jan. 13: spring family 
$7.90@8.15, high gluten $7.15@7.25, 
short patent $6.65@6.75, standard 
patent $6.55@6.65, first clear $6.50@ 
6.60; hard winter short patent $6.40 
@6.50, standard $6.30@6.40; soft 
winter standard $4.90@5.20. 

Pittsburgh: Flour business showed 
a slight expansion last week. Sales 
were not too large but were up from 
the first week of the year. Sales 
of hard Kansas flours totaled 66% 
of sales closed here. Directions were 
good. 

With prices at present levels, most 
buyers take only fill-in amounts on 
this market. Most will not make com- 
mitments for longer than 30 days. 

Soft winter cake and pastry flour 
sales lagged. Family flour sales were 
reported good. Grocers and jobbers 
are keeping their stocks at a high 
level. 

Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points, 
Jan. 13: hard Kansas bakers stand- 
ard patent $5.92@6.39, medium pat- 
ent $5.98@6.49, short patent $6.07@ 
6.59; spring standard patent $6.55@ 
6.60, medium patent $6.60@6.70, short 
patent $6.65 @6.80; clears $6.47 @6.62; 
high gluten $6.92@7.10; family flour, 
advertised brands $7.76@8, other 
brands $6.75@7.10; pastry and cake 
flours $5.75@7.61; Pacific Coast 
pastry flour $6.34@6.37. 


South 


New Orleans: There was a decid- 
ed lull in flour sales last week, ap- 
parently indicating buyers’ caution in 
buying additional quantities at pres- 
ent prices. The trade was working on 
uncompleted contracts. There was 
little replacement buying. Those who 
had to purchase booked small 
amounts for immediate or nearby 
shipment. 

The greater percentage of the sales 
were in hard winters, principally 


from Kansas mills and a few Okla-, 


homa mills. Northern springs were 
quiet, with small amounts being 
worked for quick delivery. The trade 
is well booked on this type of flour. 
Cracker and cooky bakers showed 
little interest, and only an occasion- 
al booking was made of Illinois and 
Missouri soft winters, with the de- 
livery periods mostly for next month. 
Pacific Coast soft wheat flours were 
exceedingly quiet. Cake flour sales 
showed some pick-up. 

Bakers and jobbers accounted for 
most of the scanty business. Ship- 
ping directions were heavier and 
stocks are again building up after 
the decrease at the end of the year. 
Export sales were slightly better. 
However, heavier shipment of wheat 
is reflected in lighter flour ship- 
ments. Some business was worked to 
the Americas and the Middle East. 

Quotations Jan. 13, carlots, deliv- 
ered, packed in 100-lb. multiwall pa- 
per bags: hard winter bakery short 
patent $5.85@5.95, standard $5.70@ 
5.85, first clear $5.10@5.30; spring 
bakery short patent $6.40@6.55, 
standard $6.10@6.35, first clear $6.20 
@6.45, high gluten $6.55@6.80; soft 
wheat short patent $6.05@6.35, 
straight $5.60@5.80, first clear $4.70 
@5, high ratio cake $6.30@6.70; Pa- 
cific Coast cake $6.80@6.90, pastry 
$6.10@6.25; basis all rail. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The flour market was quiet 
last week, with domestic buyers hav- 
ing covered their requirements for 
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the time being and mills working 
steadily on both export and domestic 
contracts. Production is higher than 
it has been for some time and con- 
ditions in the Orient indicate that 
the West Coast trade will be kept 
fairly busy for some time to come as 
government requirements for west- 
ern supply depots continue at a 
steady and fairly high rate. Prices 
were unchanged during the week. 
Family patent $7.30, bluestem $6.68, 
bakery $6.71, pastry $6.19. 


Portland: No new flour bookings of 
consequence were reported in the 
Pacific Northwest last week, but mills 
have an excellent back-log of or- 
ders and are running to near ca- 
pacity. An accumulation of domestic 
buying and export bookings is giving 
the mills the heaviest run since last 
August. Some flour buyers continued 
to fill in on their old bookings. 

Quotations Jan. 13: high gluten 
$6.94, all-Montana $6.84, fancy hard 
wheat clears $6.70, bluestem bakers 
$6.63, cake $7.30, pastry $6.41, whole 
wheat 100% $6.25, graham $6.01, 
cracked wheat $6.01. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: The U.K. has 
now booked through March, but the 
amount, the same as for February 
shipment, was disappointingly small. 
The British West Indies continues to 
be a good source of business, but 
the profit margin is small. Nominal 
amounts are going to other over- 
seas points. 

Domestic buying is picking up as 
pre-holiday stocks are used up. 

Quotations Jan. 13: top patent 
springs for use in Canada $11.20 
bbl., seconds $10.70, bakers $10.60, 
all less cash discounts, in 98's cot- 
ton, mixed cars with 10¢ added for 
cartage where used; for export to 
U.K., government regulation flour 
$12.85 per 280 lb. to end of January, 
$12.70 per 280 lb. to end of March, 
winter ports. 

Winter wheat flour is moving in 
steady amounts to regular buyers, 
but little new business is reported. 
Quotations Jan. 13: $8 bbl., second 
jutes, Montreal; export $3.65 100-Ib., 
bulk. 

Good grade winter wheat is scarce. 
Quotations Jan. 13: $1.78 bu., f.o.b. 
shipping point. 

Winnipeg: Canadian mills worked 
a substantially larger amount of flour 
for export last week, with the total 
712,000 bbl. Almost 88,000 bbl. were 
listed as Class 2 sales for Ceylon, 
Singapore, Lebanon and Venezuela. 
The remainder was to International 
Wheat Agreement countries, and in- 
cluded the U.K., Trinidad, Lebanon, 
Ecuador, Cuba, Venezuela and Costa 
Rica. Domestic trade is moderate and 
supplies are sufficient to meet all re- 
quirements at the present time. Quo- 
tations Jan. 13: top patent springs 
for delivery between Ft. William and 
the British Columbia boundary $10.95 
@11.25, second patents $10.45@10.75, 
second patents to bakers $10.05@ 
10.25. 


Vancouver: Canadian flour export- 
ers working out of this port were 
encouraged by some new business 
from the Far East last week. The vol- 
ume was not large, but the fact that 
Canadian mills were able to com- 
pete was encouraging. 

Sales to both Singapore and Ceylon 
were reported in flour circles, al- 
though the quantities were not given. 
Of the two orders the Ceylon busi- 
ness was perhaps the most gratifying. 
It will be recalled that Canada sold 
flour to Ceylon last summer, but 
since the buyers wanted the lowest 
possible price, the flour was milled 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, In sacks of 100 Ib. 


1b.). All quotations on basis of carload lots, 


Chicago 
@7.80 
6.10@6.5 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 


family . $. 
top patent 

high gluten 
short 

standard 

Spring first clear 

Hard winter family 
Hard winter short 
Hard winter standard 
Hard winter first clear 
Soft winter family 

Soft winter short patent 
Soft winter standard 
Soft winter straight 
Soft winter first clear 
Rye flour, white 

Rye flour, dark 


Semolina, standard, bulk 


Spring family > 

Spring high gluten 

Spring short 

Spring standard 

Spring first clear 

Hard winter short 

Hard winter standard 

Soft winter family ‘ 

Soft winter straight . " 5 
Soft winter standard 
Rye flour, white ‘ ; 
Rye flour, dark . . 7 
Semolina, standard, bulk 


Seattle Los Angeles 
Family patent ... § @7.30 $  ai< 
Bluestem eeeeee @6.68 ...@... 
Bakery grades .. occ QPOTR 1c @ vee 
Pastry -@6.19 ...@ 


**In cottons, Ft. William basis. §280-1b. 


6.28 
6.18 


a 
90@6.25 
5.60@5.75 


6.74@6.54 


Spring fir lear 1 
Spring exports§ .. 
Ontario soft winters 


(Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 
prompt delivery: 


Mpls Buffalo 
$6.45 @7.55 7.90@8.00 
a a 4 a 

‘ ¢ a ( 6.90 @7.00 
“i 26.3 6.60@6.7 
6.504 


6.50 


Kans. City St. Louis 
g 1 ( 
s 


1 
1 
v7 
1 

5@ 7 @5.85 6.30 

6.004 
6.304 
6.154 
L 5.40@5.50 
1 5.80@5.85 
15.07 5.00@5.10 
a 6.90 @7.00 


ston Pittsburgh Atlanta 
Ly a 


».95 


a 
a 
a 
a“ 

1 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 

1 
a 


@6.81 


Toronto ** Winnipeg 
211.20 $10.95@11.0 
110.7 10,.45@ 10.75 
9.60 a 
@12.85 ».-@ 
@ 8.00 ---@ 
cottons. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end milifeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car 
load lots, prompt delivery, in tons, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points 


Chicago 
Spring bran . § w 53.60 
Hard winter bre : 
Soft winter i 
Standard midds.* 
Flour midds.t 
Red dog 


Buffalo 
$58.00 @ 59.51 
58.00@59.5 


Spring bran 
Standard midds.* 
Flour midds.t 


a 
59.00 G@ 60.5 a“ 
Red dog 1 


69.004 60.5 

Spring bran 

Toronto $....@60.00 
{Winnipeg 52.00 @60.00 
*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 


Minneapolis 
¥ i) ML 


58.50@59 aay 
Philadelphia 
$ “a 64.00 


Kansas City St. Louis 
$ 1 $ 


Ft. Worth 
1 
i 
a 
1 


Pittsburgh Atlanta 
61.20@61 ’ $ a 
70@ 63.00 @ 
10 @ 64.71 a 
} 1 6.7 1 
Shorts Middlings 
$ @ 60.00 $ @68.00 


0a6 6.00 @ 60.0 


{Fort William basis 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets, in cents per bushel 


WHEAT 
—Chicago 
July 


Minneapolis 
May May 
247 


FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis 
May 

455 


Kansas City 
May July 


Sept Sept 





Winnipeg 


July 


Jan 
Jan, § 
Jan, 
Jan 
Jan 
Jan 


Chicago Minneapolis 
Mar May May July 


93 % 89% 


Minneapolis 
Mz July 


Tee 97 89% 
4 35% 
7% 96% SR% 
7 S81 

’ 5% 8714 85 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as 


Trade in bushels (000's omitted) on Jan 


-—Wheat—, 
1951 

Baltimore ‘, 
Boston 
Buffalo 

Afloat 
Chicago 

Afloat 
Duluth 
Enid ... 
Ft. Worth 
Galveston 
Hutchinson 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Milwaukee 

Afloat 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 
New York 

Afloat 
Omaha 
Peoria 
Philadelphia 
Sioux City 
St. Joseph 
St. Louis 6,2 
Wichita 14,033 


Totals 211,589 


compiled t 
dt 


and the year ago 


co Corn— — -—Barley— 
1951 95 1951 1950 1 195¢ 5 195¢ 


1950 


from low grade wheat, and this 
caused quite a furore in Ceylon bak- 
ing circles. 

The Singapore business was re- 
ported done on the basis of Class 2 
wheat and is to fill the needs of the 
Malaya buyers over and above their 
IWA allocation. It is understood that 
Canadian prices are competitive with 
Australian, and the only possible 
stumbling block would be freight 
space. 

Canadian exporters are watching 
the Hong Kong situation very close- 
ly, especially in view of the recent 
U.S. decision to evacuate its nationals 
from the crown colony. So far there 
has been no indication that Canadian 
shipments could not get through 
Just what will happen in the case 
of Formosa is not known, although 
there are reports that there may be 
some flour purchases coming from 
there soon. 

The Philippine Islands situation 
continues unchanged, although it is 
understood that due to the shortage 
of wheat supplies, Australian millers 
are not contesting this market. 

Domestic business is steady with 
prices unchanged. For hard wheat 
grinds, cash car quotations: First 
patents $11 in 98's cottons; bakers 
patents $9.70 in paper bags and 
$10.15 in cottons; western cake and 
pastry to the trade $10.95@11.35. 


Milifeed 


Minneapolis: The spread between 
red dog and bran widened further 
last week as improved demand for 
the heavier millfeed for use in hog 
feeds advanced the price $2 ton and 
bran slipped $1. Flour midds. were 
up $1 and standard midds. dropped 
50¢. Supplies of lighter millfeeds 
pressed the market, particularly in 
the East. However, buying was ex- 
pected to develop at the lower levels. 
Quotations Jan. 15: Bran $51, stand- 
ard midds $52, flour midds. $55.50, 
red dog $57. 

Duluth: Demand was fair last 
week, the trend was firm and high- 
er, and supplies were adequate. Quo- 
tations: pure bran $52, standard bran 
$51.50, standard midds. $52, flour 
midds. $54, mixed feeds $52, red dog 
$56.50. 

Kansas City: Demand for millfeed 
steadied at Kansas City this week, 
and offerings were fair to good. Prices 
were generally a little easier than a 
week ago because some let-up in de- 
mand from the formula feed trade 
took place during the week. Quota- 
tions Jan. 15: Bran $47.75@48.25, 
shorts $51@51.50. 

Oklahoma City: Bran closed 40¢ 
lower than the previous week and 
shorts 30¢ higher. Quotations, 
straight cars: Bran $50.80@51.80, 
millrun $52.20@53.20, shorts $53.80@ 
54.80; mixed or pool cars $1 higher 
on all classes. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was mod- 
erate last week, with offerings suffi- 
cient. Quotations, basis Kansas City, 
Jan. 12: bran $48.50@48.75, shorts 
$51.50@51.75. Bran declined 75¢@$1 
ton, while shorts were about un- 
changed, compared with the preceding 
week. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed interest con- 
tinued high throughout last week, all 
offerings being readily absorbed. 
Weakness late in the week did not 
dim demand. Prices were a shade 
higher than a week earlier, though 
down $1 ton or more from the early 
week top. Quotations, Kansas City 
basis: bran $48.25@ 48.75, gray shorts 
$51.25 @ 51.75. 

Salina: Demand was good lasf 
week. Bran was unchanged and shorts 
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were $1 ton higher. Supplies were 
sufficient. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City: bran $49@49.50, gray shorts 
$52 @52.50. 

Ft. Worth: Quotations Jan. 13: 
bran $55@56, gray shorts $60@61, 
delivered Texas common points, about 
$1 lower on bran but $1 higher on 
shorts, compared with the week pre- 
vious. Demand was fair for bran but 
more active for shorts. Offerings were 
adequate for current needs. 


Chicago: Demand is fair and sup- 
plies are adequate. Quotations Jan. 
15: bran $53.50, standard midds. $55 
@55.50, flour midds. $57.50, red dog 
$58.50@59. 


St. Louis: Increased offerings and 
slow demand resulted in bran and 
shorts being weaker. Quotations: bran 
$52.75@53, shorts $56@56.25, St. 
Louis. 

Toledo: Millfeed sales were rather 
slow last week, but prices held fair- 
ly steady. Production is being dis- 
posed of. Quotations: bran $55, stand- 
ard midds. or gray shorts $56, f.o.b. 
mill. 


Philadelphia: The local millfeed 
market continued fairly steady with 
demand slightly expanded. Supplies 
are adequate. There is a feeling 
among the trade that any signs of 
an upward trend will stimulate de- 
mand. The Jan. 13 list of quotations 
shows all types unchanged from the 
previous week: bran $64, standard 
midds. $65, red dog $67. 


Buffalo: Better demand, coupled 
with slightly lower production, moved 
millfeed prices up slightly last week. 
Continued cold weather is forcing 
the feeding of heavier rations to dairy 
and stock herds. Quotations: stand- 
ard bran $58@59.50, standard midds. 
$58 @59.50, flour midds. $59@60.50, 
red dog $59@60.50. 


Boston: Millfeed tended higher in 
the Boston market last week as Ca- 
nadian shipments were sharply re- 
duced. Spring bran and middlings 
advanced about $3.50. Mixed feeds 
were unchanged, while red dog closed 
50¢ higher. Local dealers reported 
a fairly active trade during the week 
although the lots were generally 
small. Quotations Jan. 13: spring bran 
$63@63.50, middlings $63.50, mixed 
feeds $65.50, red dog $74. 


Pittsburgh: Demand for millfeed 
was only fair last week. Wholesalers 
and retailers bought larger stocks 
several weeks ago and seem well 
supplied. Prices were weak. Bran 
sales were good despite slow sales 
of other millfeeds. Quotations, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh points: bran $61.20@61.50, 
standard midds. $62.70@63, flour 
midds. $63.10@64.70, red dog $65.10 
@ 66.70. 


New Orleans: Milifeed prices 
steadied somewhat last week, with 
bran slightly lower and shorts a lit- 
tle higher. Demand has fallen off, 
and offerings from mills are freer. 
Nearby prices are steady to strong- 
er, but futures are showing a drop 
of around $1.50 on bran and $1.40 
on shorts. Feed mixers and dealers 
are purchasing cautiously and main- 
ly to cover current needs and re- 
plenish stocks. Bran $58.25@58.75, 
shorts $61.25@61.75. 

Seattle: The millfeed market was 
very quiet last week, with some pres- 
sure on nearby by both mills and 
resellers and considerable buying re- 
sistance to any January merchandise. 
Mills reported that they are putting 
business on the books for February 
and March at current levels. Other 
buyers feel that the market can- 
not go up very much, what with 
heavy production. Spot millfeed $49, 
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January $49.50, February-March $50, 
delivered common transit points 

Ogden: Prices declined $1 last 
week. Mills are operating to capacity 
24 hours daily, seven days a week, 
and are booked well into February. 
Supply and demand are about equal. 
Quotations: red bran and mill run 
$48, middlings $53; to Denver: red 
bran and mill run $55, middlings 
$60; to California: red bran and mill 
run $55.50, middlings $60.50, f.o.b 
San Francisco and Los Angeles 

Portland: Mill run $49, midds 
ton 


$55 


Toronto - Montreal: The market 
continues strong. Demand and supply 
are good. Quotations Jan. 13: bran 
$60, shorts $60, middlings $68, net 
cash terms, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, Toronto-Montreal 

Winnipeg: Interest in the millfeed 
market is unchanged, with demand 
fair and the eastern provinces still 
the big buyers. Odd lots are moving 
from Alberta mills into British Co- 
lumbia, but within the three 
prairie are insignificant 
Supplies are moderate and prices 
are firm. Quotations: Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta bran $524 
60, shorts $53@60, middlings $56@ 
60; small ex-country elevators 
and warehouses $3 extra 


sales 


prov inces 


lots 


Vancouver: Domestic demand con- 
tinues slow, due partly to the mild 
winter but mainly to a sharp decline 





MILLFEED BROKERS 
H.V. NOOTBAAR & CO. 


PASADENA 2. CA 
465 Coliforme St 


TELETYPE SERVICE BOTH LOCAT 





The J. C. Lysle Milling Co. 
MILLERS OF 


HARD AND SOFT WHEAT 
FLOUR 


SINCE 1874 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 
Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 


Seaboard 














““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
OVALS Ts 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 
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in the poultry population in British 
Columbia. Prairie suppliers indicate 
that prices will be stronger for Feb- 
ruary with supplies less plentiful. 
Cash car quotations: bran $54.80@ 
55.30, shorts $55.30@56.80, middlings 
$58.30 @ 63.30. 


Rye 

Minneapolis: Business remains lim- 
ited, with prices off 5¢ sack. Quota- 
tions Jan. 15: pure white rye $5.10 
@5.35, medium rye $4.90@5.15, dark 
rye $4.10@4.60. 

St. Louis: New sales as -well as 
shipping directions continue to be 
fair. Quotations: pure white $5.82, 
medium $5.62, dark $5.07, rye meal 
$5.32. 

Pittsburgh: New sales of rye flour 
continued light to spotty last week. 
Inquiries are better, but buyers are 
cautious at current prices. Quota- 
tions, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: fan- 
cy rye flour No. 1 $5.63@5.95, me- 
dium $5.38@5.55, dark $4.73@5, 
blended $6.41@6.67, rye meal $5@G 
5.09. 

Portland: 
dark $5.80. 

Buffalo: Rye flour prices were un- 
changed last week. Mills reported a 
slackening in demand. Prices have 
climbed from a month earlier and 
this is reflected in sales of rye flour 
products. Prices on rye breads have 
been upped recently. Quotations: 
white rye $5.80@5.85, dark rye $5@ 
5.10, medium rye $5.60@5.65. 

Philadelphia: Bakers are still very 
cost-conscious and holding to a pol- 
icy of contracting only for nearby 
supplies. Larger operators are in a 
fairly good position because of some 
recent purchases when the market 
was exhibiting upward tendencies. 
Quotations Jan. 13: rye white $5.65 
@5.75. 

Chicago: Demand for rye flour 
slowed up last week and sales were 
scattered and in small lots. Direc- 
tions were fair. White patent rye 
$5.25@5.33, medium $5@5.13, dark 
$4.38 @ 4.90. 

New York: Interest in rye flour 
was light and sales in small, scat- 
tered lots. Quotations: $5.60@5.75 


Oatmeal 


Toronto - Montreal: Domestic de- 
mand is fair. Export business is poor. 
Quotations Jan. 13: rolled oats in 
80-lb. cottons $5.75, oatmeal in 98- 
lb. cottons $6.95, f.o.b. Toronto- 
Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Trade in rolled oats and 
oatmeal is moderate, and there were 
indications of small amounts being 
worked for export. Stocks on hand 
are sufficient to meet buyers’ needs. 
Quotations: rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks 
$5.60@5.80; oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks 
$6.75 @7. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were 
quoted at $6.22 in 100-lb. sacks, Jan. 
15; 20-0z. packages $3.35, 48-0z. pack- 
ages $3.60. 

———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 

R. H. STURTEVANT NAMED 
BY GRAIN CLEARING CO. 
KANSAS CITY—R. H. Sturtevant, 

vice president of Hart-Bartlett- 

Sturtevant Grain Co., Kansas City, 


White rye $6.75, pure 


-was elected president of the Grain 


Clearing Co. of the Kansas 
Board of Trade last week. 

Other officers include E. R. Jessen, 
Uhlmann Grain Co., first vice presi- 
dent; E. F. Merrill, Moore-Lowry 
Flour Mills Co., second vice presi- 
dent; F. L. Klecan, Klecan Grain Co., 
secretary-treasurer; R. D. Cline, man- 
ager, and K. E. Gallagher, assistant 
manager. 


City 


MENTE DAINTY PRINT BAGS for flour and feed 


have many smart uses for family and home 


MENTE & CO., INC. 


Isaac T. Rhea, Pres. 


New Orleans 


Dept. N 


Savannah 


Houston 


WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


Good baking results come 
naturally with these Star 
flours . . . so naturally 
housewives will like them 
and come back for more. 
That makes sales easier 
for any flour distributor. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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WHEAT QUALITY COUNCIL MEETS—Pictured above are some of the 
members of the Kansas Wheat Quality Council who met at the offices of the 
Kansas Wheat Improvement Assn., in Manhattan, Kansas, recently. The 
committee endorsed a program of insect and rodent control, improvement of 
storage facilities, and increased research in all phases of wheat production 
and utilization. From left to right in the picture are Herman Praeger, Claflin, 
Kansas, president of the Kansas Farm Bureau Federation, chairman of the 
committee; Dwight Tolle, president of the Kansas Grain, Feed & Seed Dealers 
Assn.; H. H. Clutter, Holcomb, president of the National Wheat Growers 
Assn., and Dr. R. T. Cotton, director of the Manhattan, Kansas, field labora- 
tory of the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. Others who attended the meeting included R. I. Throckmorton, 


director of the Kansas Agricultural Experiment Station, L. C. 


Williams, 


director of the extension division of Kansas State College; Carl Heaton and 
Fred Butcher of the Kansas office of the Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration, and Dr. Max Milner of Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kansas. 





Price Controls 





(Continued from page 9) 


on his own terms. He is widely en- 
dorsed in the grain, milling and feed 
fields. And his acceptance of the post 
would bring to ESA an official who 
probably has more capacity to clear 
the present confused situation than 
anyone else anywhere near Washing- 
ton. 

Grain and feed industry officials 
held consultations here last week, and 
they are hoping that Mr. Hutson, fa- 
vorably known in agricultural circles, 
can be persuaded to take the top 
food price job at ESA. If this man 
can be persuaded to accept the post, 
it is believed that he may be able 
to draw together all the agencies of 
government in a common front 
against inflation. 

That common front would be a 
broad management program with co- 
ordinated government policies, and it 
would include the assistance of agri- 
cultural leaders in Congress. Mr. Hut- 
son is trusted by congressional lead- 
ers. 

Joseph G. Schmitz, vice president 
of the southwestern division of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Oklahoma City, has 
been named to head the flour section 
of ESA's price division. (See story 
on page 9.) 

Earl C. Corey, well known in grain 
and milling circles on the Pacific 
Coast, has accepted the position of 
chief of the grain section of the price 
director's office. Prior to his own busi- 
ness operations, Mr. Corey was head 
of the Commodity Credit Corp. office 
at Portland. (See story on page 9.) 

Last week saw a session of feed 
industry leaders here to assist offi- 
cials from the industry who are tem- 
porarily on duty with ESA. The pur- 
pose of this session was to review 
material and data which might lead 
to broad over-all management of 
the food problem and remove the 
need for controls. 

This group held the belief that 
closer coordination of agricultural 
policies of all government agencies 
would be constructive and prevent 


controls 
bulge in 


any headlong rush _ into 
merely if some temporary 
the food price line occurred. 

A contrasting policy is found in 
the DiSalle branch of ESA, which 
wants to confront housewife-labor 
groups with a freeze order and then 
try to hammer its through a 
problem that most former OPA of- 
ficials believe would swamp the price 
agency and prevent it from ever hav- 
ing any great usefulness 

With Mr. Valentine and Mr. Di- 
Salle at loggerheads over policy, it 
would appear that the government’s 
stabilization machinery is _ falling 
apart even in its present blueprint 
stage. There are strong indications 
that the director of mobilization, 
Charles E. Wilson, is displeased with 
the actions of these officials and may 
force the resignation of one or both 
of them 

The first outward sign of dissen- 
sion occurred more than 10 days ago 
when Mr. DiSalle attempted to put 
out a voluntary 30-day freeze of all 
This information was “per- 
mitted” to leak out from undisclosed 
official channels, possibly in an ef- 
fort to force concurrence by Mr. Val- 
entine. After this effort failed, it 
was learned that Mr. Wilson had not 
been consulted by Mr. DiSalle but 
that the price director was finally 
persuaded to withdraw his proposal 
by James F. Brownlee, who has been 
acting as top consultant to 
Mr. Valentine 

Experienced officials connected 
with ESA who understood the price 
control problems were amazed at the 
freeze proposal, knowing full well 
that the had neither an en- 
forcement nor an administrative staff 
to handle the problems which would 
arise under a freeze. They foresaw 
that the fledgling agency would be 
swamped with inquiries and problems 
of adjustments which would para- 
lyze all further constructive action. 

The DiSalle freeze proposal was 
seen as a highly dramatic but unwise 


course 


way 


prices 


policy 


agency 


that time, Mr. DiSalle has 


called in John Hancock, New York 
banker, to hold hearings on the auto- 


Since 


motive price freeze. And from his first 
statement it is seen that he plans to 
discard the freeze technique on the 
automotive industry and apply an en- 
tirely new set of price standards for 
new cars which completely discards 
the price base standards set forth 
by ESA at the beginning. 

Mr. Hancock apparently would per- 
mit the automotive industry to adjust 
its prices for new cars on the basis 
of anticipated unit costs on decreased 
production and on probable earnings 
for the coming year, plus such mili- 
tary armament business that might 
be expected to develop. 

Adding to the confusion existing 
here are statements from the White 
House that price controls will be 
placed over the economy as rapidly 
as possible. As of last week-end, top 
consultants with ESA said that no 
such recommendation had been made. 

The most that can be said in re- 
gard to specific price control actions 
is that specimen regulations have 
been presented to industry commit- 
tees from the non-ferrous metal scrap 
groups, and it is probable that they 
will be among the first orders which 
will be issued. 

Although the President has asked 
for heavy military spending for the 
next two years plus greatly in- 
creased taxes, even the armament 
program is not likely to require 
more than 20% of the national out- 
put in those years unless there is an 
open outbreak of world war. Then, 
of course, all the foregoing consider- 
ations would be discarded. 

Seek Bigger Output 

Many prominent government offi- 
cials believe that production can be 
expanded at a rate which will catch 
up with the military program and 
that application of price controls in 
agriculture now would merely lead 
to noncompliance and reduced pro- 
duction, forcing the government ulti- 
mately to drag the whole farm econ- 
omy under total controls, 

These government observers see 
the present emergency as one of long 
duration, running possibly as long as 
10 or 15 years. They feel that price 
control cannot last that long as an 
anti-inflationary tool, and they pre- 
fer to press for production stimulants 
rather than price control at this time. 


——BREAUL |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AOM GROUP MAY PUBLISH 
MILLING REFERENCE BOOK 


MINNEAPOLIS — The educational 
committee of the Association of Op- 
erative Millers, at its meeting Jan. 
12-13, considered revision of the text 
material, in the association’s recent- 
ly completed Correspondence Course 
in Milling for publication as a refer- 
ence book. 

Dewey Robbins, Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle, Wash., chairman 
of the committee, said that the pro- 
posal will be referred to the execu- 
tive committee of the association for 
final action. 

Mr. Robbins said also that his com- 
mittee discussed preparation and pro- 
duction of a Handbook for Millers as 
its next project. He added that no 
final decision was reached regarding 
the handbook. 
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Other members of the committee 
who attended the meeting were Prof. 
A. B. Ward of the department of mill- 
ing industry, Kansas State College, 
Manhattan, Kansas; Jack Perkins, 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, and 
C. R. Veeck, Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
New Ulm, Minn. 

Members of the association's edi- 
torial review subcommittee also at- 
tended the educational committee 
meeting. They are: John P. Snyder, 
Jr., Pillsbury Mills, Inc.; W. W. Thol- 
strup, Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., 
and Paul L. Dittemore, Miller Pub- 
lishing Co., all of Minneapolis. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHEAT VARIETY SCHOOL 
PLANNED FOR OKLAHOMA 


STILLWATER, OKLA.—An ad- 
vanced wheat kernel analysis school 
will be held at Oklahoma A. & M. 
College, Stillwater, Jan. 18-20. The 
school is sponsored by the Texas- 
Oklahoma Wheat Improvement Assn. 
and the college. The course will study 
the more technical aspects of wheat 
varieties than at regional sessions 
held in Oklahoma earlier this month. 


WANT ADS 


v v v 


























Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
Add 20¢ per insertion for forwarding 
of replies if keyed to office of pub- 
lication. (Count six words for signa- 
ture.) Situation Wanted advertise- 
ments will be accepted for 10¢ per 
word, $1.50 minimum. Add 20¢ per 
insertion for keyed replies. Display 
Want Ads $7 per inch per insertion. 
All Want Ads cash with order. 
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| HELP WANTED 
v rr 


SUPERINTENDENT FOR PROGRESSIVE 
feed mill in Virginia. Experience in flour 
or feed mills required. Address 1292, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








BROKERAGE ARRANGE- 
open now for successful salesman 
favorably acquainted with bakery trade 
n North and South Carolina. Highest ref 
erences required, Correspondence strictly 
confidential Address 1319, The North 
western Miller, 612 Board of Trade Bldg., 
Kansas Ci Mo 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
v J 


INTERESTED IN SECURING POSITION 
with small organization as manager or 
assistant in larger. Offer diversified experi- 
ence as manager, superintendent, chemist 
and in research with large and small 
flour, feed and prepared mix plants. Ad 
dress 1318, The Northwestern Miller, Min 

2, Minn 


| MACHINERY WANTED 
Vv 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scaies, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
. E. Hagan, 1522 BEB. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 


ATTRACTIVE 


ment 








neapolis 








WANTED TO BUY—SEVERAL NORDYKE 
Marmon Style A drive, roll feeder, shell 
bearing 9x30 or 9x36 roller mills. Good 
condition. The Mennel Milling Co., Fos- 
toria, Ohio. 





bition and energy. 


Opportunity for 
ability to serve. 
Applications will be held in strictest 
Mankato, Minnesota. 


progress with this 





FLOUR SALES EXECUTIVE 


Established, aggressive milling firm with ample capacity and a complete reputable 
line of quality flours requires the services of experienced sales executive with am- 


Job requires ability to work rapidly into the position of serving as a utility man, 
assisting and relieving various executives. It also entails field sales work as special 
representative and supervisor to develop standing with trade. 

Flour experience and age about 35 to 45, preferred but not entirely essential. 
independent firm 


confidence. 


is commensurable with 


Hubbard Milling Company, 
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SALINA, KANSAS 


Complete Gacilities for Serwing the Milling Industry 


MEMBERS | OrrFttceE s&: 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE | CHICAGO, ILL. 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITY, MO. 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. | 
| 








NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE ENID, OKLA, 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE FT. WORTH, TEXAS 
DULUTH BOARD OF TRADE AMARILLO, TEXAS MAA C2. 
FT. WORTH GRAIN & COTTON EXCH, Company 
NEW YORK RUBBER EXCHANGE 
OPERATING: 


NEW YORK COFFEE & SUGAR EXCH. | Founded by Fred Uhlmann 


THE WABASH ELEVATOR 
NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE 
we nibs IN KANSAS CITy— 


NEW YORK COCOA EXCHANGE | 4,000,000 BUSHELS CHICAGO * 1480 BOARD of TRADE 
| . KANSAS CITY * 1158 BOARD of TRADE 








QUALITY ABOVE ALL ELSE 
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CAPACITY 
There is no item carried by a 10,000 CWTS. 


fe AND CAKE | . wholesale grocer that is more im- 














portant to his business than good STORAGE 
FLOURS flour. It’s an order starter and 
4,500,000 BU. 


an order repeater, too. So it will 

















pay to choose your flour brands 


carefully. There are none better 
THE KANSAS MILLING CQ, asiriccieix SINCE 


WICHITA, KANSAS FE TRAIL. They are quality 1894 


flours that build sales. 


| 
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ISMERTA QUALITY 


If you want to make the most of your 


flour merchandising during 1951, pick 
ISMERTA as your leading flour de- 
: partment brand. ISMERTA’S top qual- 
ity has proved a sales stimulant for 
many flour distributors. 
Only wheats of the finest baking char- 
acter are chosen for ISMERTA and 
; that is the foundation of the quality sat- 


isfaction that makes this well-known 


EF LO U be ‘ brand a favorite of the housewife. 


You can make your flour problems 
easier this year by banking in 


Lrcellent Boking Aesults E ISMERTA'S high standards 


of quality. 
Guaranteed 
TT YTS Ty a 1 : 
“HI K “— MittinGg co. 
yy’ 














ISMEARTA 





THE [smERT-HINCKE MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 


1570 W. 29th Street, LD 243 LD 27 





Sandy joined a golf club, and was 
told by the professional that if his 
name was on his golf balls and they 
were lost, they would be returned 
to him when found 

“Good,” said the Scot. “Put my 
name on this ball.”” The pro did so 

‘Would you also put M.D. after it? 
asked the new member. “I’m a doc 
tor.”” The pro obeyed. 

“Now just one more thing,” went 
on the Scot. “Can you squeeze ‘Hours 
10 to 3’ on as well?” 


¢$¢¢ 

Two men were standing on a street 
corner when a third man came up 
and said, “Whhatt t-t-time is it?” 
The man who was asked gave no re- 
ply. Again the man asked: “Wwwatt 
t-t-t-t-ime is it p-p-please.” The other 
man turned and said, “Eight thirty!’ 
After character number three had 
gone, character number two asked 
“Why didn’t you tell him the time 
you have a watch?” To this the other 
replied, “Do yyyyyou t-t-think I want 
to gggget my b-b-b-lock knocked off?” 


Foreman ‘Have you ever won- 
dered what you'd do if you had Rock- 
efeller’s income?” 


Track worker: “No, but I've often 





BAKERY TESTED 
QUALITY FLOURS 
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FLOUR 


High Low Protein 
Protein Mellow Type 


Wide Tolerance Flours Make 
Happy Production Hours 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


Grand Island 
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Fremont Hastings 
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wondered what he'd do if he had 


mine.” 
¢?¢¢ 


A man stood on the street corner 
waiting to cross while _ traffic 
streamed by, swift and continuous. 
After a long wait, the man became 
impatient, but he dared not risk going 
out into the traffic. He spied another 
man on the other side of the street 
and called to him: “Say, how did you 
get over there?” 

The other man cupped his hands 
about his mouth and shouted: “I was 
born over here!” 

¢?¢¢ 

The man was frantically looking 
for a place to live. Meeting a friend, 
(a naturalist) he asked him if he 
knew where he could find a house. 
The naturalist replied— 

“House? Boy, you're getting soft. 
Why don’t you live out in the open 
air; let old Mother Nature cover you 
with a blanket of stars, and have the 
blue firmament above as a roof?” 

“Frankly,” said the man, “I had in 
mind something a bit smaller.” 


¢?¢ ¢ 

One early Spring morning a snail 
started to climb a cherry tree. He 
was inching his way up when a smart- 
alec beetle stuck his head out of a 
crack in the tree and said, “Hey, 
y'dope, you’re knocking yourself out 
for nothing. There ain’t no cherries 
up there.” 

“Don’t let it worry you, bub,” 
snapped the snail. “There will be 
when I get there.” 


¢¢ 


The doctor had called on a patient 
five times. On the last visit the pa- 
tient announced he had called in an- 
other doctor. 

“He said that your diagnosis is 
wrong.” 

“Is that so?” snapped the first doc- 
tor. “Well, the autopsy will show who 


is right.” 
¢¢ ¢ 


One of those very talkative women 
buttonholed a fisherman, who was 
minding his own business, and said, 
“Aren't you ashamed of yourself? A 
great big fellow like you might be 
better occupied than in cruelly catch- 
ing this poor little fish.” 

“Maybe you're right, lady,” said 
the fisherman, “but if this fish had 
kept his mouth shut, he wouldn't 


be here.” 
¢*?¢¢ 

“Oh, mother,” cried Johnny looking 
out of the window, “a car as big as 
a barn has just gone by.” 

“Johnny,” said his mother, “why 
do you exaggerate so terribly? I’ve 
told you 40 million times about that 
habit of yours and it doesn’t do a 
bit of good.” 





RK. PEEK, 


L io PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, INC. 
“ 


4% of the nation’s manufacturers started 
before 1900. To keep your business going, you have 


President 


KANSAS CITY © BUFFALO * NEW YORK 
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“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 








Ve 
tS BAY 
‘. STATE 
BECAUSE: 
We have been millers of 


BAKERY FLOURS 


for more than 50 years 





Bay STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA MINNESOTA 


Millers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 





SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 








RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 





Country -Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 


a 
“Ae 
WALL=ROGALSKY MILLING CO. 


ME PHERSON, KANSAS * 
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Profit Sharing 
Plans Interest 


Small Businesses 


The idea of profit sharing in busi- 
ness is as old as the factory system 
itself, but it is only in recent years 
that the practice—involving yearly 
or monthly bonuses, quota pay and 
other ideas—has become quite wide- 
spread in all fields. 

Many businessmen give as much 
consideration to a _ profit sharing, 
pay incentive or bonus system as 
they give to any other major opera- 
tional problem, according to recent 
surveys of small and medium busi- 
nesses. 

Present day employers like the 
“pay incentive” term much better 
than the old “profit sharing” phrase 
because pay incentive implies that 
the worker needs to perform better 
service in order to earn more wages. 
The employer provides the incentive. 
The worker does the rest. 

In profit sharing, many workers 
merely thought they could share in 
the profits without contributing any- 
thing in the way of higher produc- 
tivity, cost reduction, business build- 
ing suggestions and the like. Modern 
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day pay incentive plans call for such 
participation. Otherwise there is no 
extra pay earned to divide among 
employees. 

Profit sharing plans as such are 
divided into two classifications. One 
type is the cash payment, given more 
or less regularly as a bonus or extra 
pay based on earned profits. Another, 
newer type is the deferred type where 
each profit payment is placed in an 
irrevocable trust fund for pension, 
retirement benefits and similar ar- 
rangements. Profit sharing plans are 
perhaps more prevalent in small and 
medium sized establishments where 
the employee may be in a better 
position to see the connection be- 
tween his actions and the profitable- 
ness of the business enterprise. 


Points for Emphasis 


Employers as a rule say the fol- 
lowing points need to be emphasized 
in any profit sharing program if it 
is to accomplish its purposes: 

1. Payments can only be made when 
profits warrant. 

2. The amount of profit payments 
made depends upon high productiv- 
ity of each employee. Payments can- 
not be made where they are not 
earned. 


3. The profit sharing plan must be 
sold continuously to employees so 
that they realize their daily, weekly 
and monthly efforts are reflected in 
the extra pay. One firm using a de- 
ferred payment plan on a retirement 
program issues a retirement bank 
book to each employee. His profit 
sharing account is kept up to date 
monthly just as a savings account 
book. Thus the employee can see how 
his retirement account grows, and 
he takes a vital interest in his work 

4. A pay incentive plan is an op- 
portunity for the employee to in- 
crease his earnings beyond a specified 
wage, and the employee who seizes 
such an opportunity is an economic 
asset. 

5. Under a proper incentive plan, 
an employee has a stake in seeing 
that fellow employees produce more, 
too. 

The pay incentive plan of one me- 
dium-sized manufacturer, Lincoln 
Electric Co., Cleveland, is said to 
have doubled the income of every 
employee the last few years. Produc- 
tivity per worker is said to be much 
greater than that of the average 
worker in competitive industries. 

Following are typical reports of 





Beat 


Best of 
the West 


territories open for 
top-rank brokers 














A few strictly protected 


resolutions, but there is one I'd make 
this year if I had a wholesale grocery 


| NEVER cared much for New Year 


business. I’d resolve firmly to go after 
more flour business. 
turns over pretty fast and carries a fair 
profit margin if properly priced. But 
beyond that money consideration, flour 
is the best leader I know in getting a 
grocer’s order started. Nearly every- 
body uses some flour and when a re- 
tailer sells flour he is sure going to 
have to sell sugar, spice or something 
else to work with it in the kitchen. So 
get behind a real quality flour like 
BEST 


WEST for a Happy and Prosperous 


DOBRY’S 


New Year. 


JED CHECKUM 


rEOUR UWL 


Vi 


Now flour stock 


or BEST of the 


The Dobry Quality 


Policeman 
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firms which 
plans: 

Company A — Labor-management 
cooperation. Stability of employee 
and company earnings. 

Company B—Increased output per 
employee and increased earnings of 
the firm because of 65% increase in 
productivity. No politics in manage- 
ment. Teamwork instead of competi- 
tion. 

Company C—Getting two years of 
work done in one year. Production 
increased first year 15%; second 
year, 25% over first year. 

Here are a few other reported ad- 
vantages achieved through pay in- 
centive plans of various companies: 
decreased labor turnover; workers 
feel themselves as partners in busi- 
ness; efficiency increased; increased 
business 100% since installation of 
the plan; breakeven point lowered 
by 30%; general morale and cheer- 
fulness have reached an_ all-time 
high; employee interest in the com- 
pany; hourly earnings up 38.75%. 

These and other reports indicate 
that many employers are finding pay 
incentive and similar plans to be good 
business promotion. At least it is a 
topic which merits full investigation 
by every employer. 

There are so many pay incentive 
plans available for small and large 
stores and industries that the aver- 
age businessman should have no dif- 
ficulty, after some study, in choosing 
a plan which is worth trying in his 
particular enterprise. With good man- 
agement, the results may be just as 
satisfactory as those cited in forego- 
ing paragraphs. 


use the pay incentive 


BREAO 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FARM PRICE INDEX DOWN 


WINNIPEG—Farmers received less 
for their products in October, accord- 
ing to the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics. The bureau's farm price index 
(calculated on the basis that prices 
in 1935-39 equal 100) declined from 
the September figure of 247.3 to 239.5 
in October. The index is now the low- 
est since December, 1947, when it 
touched 226.7. The decline was at- 
tributed to lower average grain prices 
in the prairie provinces and a drop 
in livestock and potato prices. 





Crippled Children 
need YOUR help 


So many handicopped children need 
proper medical care and special troin- 
ing! Every penny you give will help! 
All these youngsters want is a chance 
to grow up straight and strong . . . 
to become useful happy citizens. Give 
now, won't you? Help crippled children. 


18th ANNUAL 
EASTER 
SEAL 
APPEAL 
FEB. 25 

to 
MAR. 25 


The Natienol Society for Crippled Children 
ond Adults, Inc., Chicago 3, Illinois 
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from golden waves of grain 


Only the finest high protein, hard spring wheats are 
used in the milling of King Midas Flour. And at every 


step in the milling process, emphasis is on quality. 
AERATED 


That’s why King Midas helps bakers to consistently 
produce higher quality products. 


KING MIDAS FLOUR 


A PRODUCT OF KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








N & F SILOS 
CARRY HEAVY 
SUPERSTRUCTURE 


Without extra supports, the 
Neff & Fry silos shown in the photograph 
carry the heavy machinery for screening 
and grading silica sand. This emphasizes 
the stamina of N & F Super-Concrete Stave 
construction. 

N & F staves are formed un- 
der tremendous hydraulic pressure, then 
watered and cured. This results in a com- 
position of extreme density and high com- 
pressive strength. 

Thousands of N & F Silos are 
being used for storing many kinds of flow- 
able bulk materials—grain, sand, coal, 
clay, ore, chemicals, wood chips, seeds, pea- 
nuts, etc. We can cite numerous examples 


pertinent to your own storage and han- 


_— 
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Before you decide upon stor- 
age bins, ask for complete information 
about N & F Super-Concrete Stave Silos. 
A copy of our interesting catalog will be 


gladly sent upon request. 


THE NEFF & FRY COMPANY 
138 S. MAIN STREET, CAMDEN, OHIO 


NEFF & FRY 


STORAGE 
BINS 





FLOUR, GRAIN and GRAIN PRODUCTS 


When routed via Chicago; C.S.S. & S.B. to 
eastern markets, are assured personalized, 
expeditious handling. 


The Central West is served by our offices as listed below: 


E. IRBER, General Agent, 316 Corn Exchange Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
G. W. SISK, General Agent, 800 Board of Trade Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
F. A. STEFFANIAK, General Agent, 309 Merchants Bank Bldg., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


Chicago, South Shore & South Bend Railroad 





Wm. PETERSEN, Vice President 


330 South Wells Street, Chicago, IMinois 











COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWL 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR asses 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 








Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 











-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORE 








New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Maiden, Mass. 
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CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


Jan. 21-23 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., William Penn Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh; sec., Theodore Staab, 5700 N. 
Broad St., Philadelphia. 


Jan. 21-23—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Hotel Claypool, In- 
dianapolis; sec., Fred K. Sale, 600 
Board of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis. 


Jan. 23—Barley Improvement Con- 
ference; Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis, 
Minn, 


Jan. 23-25 — National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn.; Hotel Fila- 
mingo, Miami Beach, Fla.; sec., Rob- 
ert M. Green, 189 N. Ashland Ave., 
Palatine, Il. 


Jan. 28-30—Potomac States Bakers 
Assn.; Lord Baltimore Hotel, Balti- 
more, Md.; sec., Emmet Gary, 16 Mc- 
Clellan Place, Baltimore 1. 


Feb. 2— Michigan State Millers 
Assn.; Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids; 
sec., Joseph A. Porter, Owosso. 


Feb. 14—Mutual Millers & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 
N.Y.; sec.-treas., Mrs. G. A. Bentley, 
1005 Pendergast Ave., Jamestown, 
N.Y. 


Feb. 15-17 — National-American 
Wholesale Grocers Assn.; Drake Ho- 
tel and Knickerbocker Hotel, Chica- 
go. 

Feb. 18-21 — National Retailer- 
Owned Grocers, Inc.; Sheraton Ho- 
tel, Chicago; gen. mgr., Peyer H. 
Prato, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

Feb. 18—National Food Brokers 
Assn.; National Canners Assn.; Can- 
ning Machinery & Supplies Assn.; 
Chicago, Tl. 


March 5-8—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers; Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago; sec., Victor E. Marx, 
Room 1354, La Salle-Wacker Bldg., 
121 W. Wacker Dr., Chicago 1. 


April 8-10 — Southwest Bakers 
Assn.; El Paso, Texas; sec.-treas., J. 
R. L. Kilgore, 319 So. Ist St., P.O. 
Box 126, Albuquerque, N.M. 


April 10-11—Iowa Bakers Assn.; 
Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines; 
sec., Charles E. Forsberg, P.O. Box 
118, Waterloo. 

April 16-17 — Nebraska Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Hotel Paxton, 
Omaha; sec.-treas., Howard W. Elm, 
917 Trust Bldg., Lincoln 8. 

April 16-18 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference, Multnomah Ho- 
tel, Portland, Ore. 

April 18-21—Society of Grain 
vator Superintendents national con- 
vention, Hotel Statler, Buffalo; sec., 
Dean M. Clark, 327 S. LaSalle St., 
Chicago. 

April 19-21—California Hay, Grain 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Fairmont Ho- 
tel, San Francisco; sec., I. J. Strom- 
nes, Blue Anchor Bldg., 1400 10th St., 
Sacramento 14. 

April 24-25—Bakers’ Forum, Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry of 
Southern California; sec., Phil Seitz, 
Suite 101, 3757 Wilshire Blvd., Los 
Angeles. 

April 27-28—Texas Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Plaza Hotel, San An- 
tonio; sec.-treas., Ben M. Ferguson, 
Brackett Grain Co., Fort Worth. 

April 29-May 1 — Texas Bakers 
Assn.; Baker Hotel, Dallas; sec., Mrs. 
Ed Goodman, 1184 National City 
Bldg., Dallas 1. 

April 29-May 2—Lake Michigan 
States Bakers Conference (Hlinois, 


Ele- 





H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 
FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y¥. 








JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


P. O. Box 646 
404 Queen & Crescent Bldg. 





NEW ORLEANS, U.S. A. 











The Montgomery Company 
R. H. MONTGOMERY 
FLOUR BROKERS 

BALTIMORE 3362 
21 W. 10TH ST KANSAS CITY, MO 








WHITE & COMPANY 


“‘The Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of Commerce Bidg. 
Baltimore 2, Md. 








THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic FLOUR Export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 





500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 





KELLY-ERICKSON CO 
IN¢ 
Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB 


San Krancisce 





JOSEPH KASWAN 


Mill Agent and Distributor 


Fine Quality Flour 


New York Produce Exchange 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 











Carvin Hosmer, Storte Co. 
Millers Agents 


157 FEDERAL STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 








P.E. CARR & PEDRO CARR, JR. 
Import and Export Statistics 
since 1919 


O'Reilly 259, P. O. Box 2343 
Havana, Cuba 








Tanner - Evans - Siney 
Corporation 





FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Domestic and Export 


25 Broad Street New York, N. Y. 




















WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
rorzeicn FEL.OUR pomesnic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








Pi Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Il. 
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Oable Address: ‘Dorrgacsn,"' London 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E.C.3 
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Indiana, Michigan and Wisconsin bak- 
a associations; Sherman Hotel, Chi- 
; acting sec., Thelma E. Dallas, 

53 0 Ww. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. 
May 6-8—Associated Retail Bakers 
of America; William Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; exec. sec., Walter M. 








Cable Address: ‘‘TronTopR!,"’ London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 








PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 








C. E. FEAST & CO. 
(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, “ 
Cable 


LONDON, E. C. 8 


Address “‘Feastanco,” London 











IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street 
Cable Address 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


“Famed,” London 





STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Ltp. 











COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ‘‘Ooventry,” London 








FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anv COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETO. 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 








FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: ““ANCcHOR,"’ Belfast 





JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 








D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street LASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 

OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 








WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPOR’ 
155 Wallace St., eumeeanee. c.5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘'Pxriuip,"’ Dundee 








ROBERT CARSON & CO. 
FLOUR annem 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘Drptoma,"’ Glasgow 











Jennings, 735 W. Sheridan Rd., Chi- 
eago 13, Hl. 


May 6-8—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn.; Albany Hotel, Denver, Colo.; 
sec., Ted W. Kunde, 1727 Wazee, 
Denver 17. 


May 6-9—Southern Bakers Assn., 
Inc.; Palm Beach Biltmore, Palm 
Beach, Fla.; sec., E. P. Cline, 703 
Henry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


May 11-12—-Kansas Grain, Feed & 
Seed Dealers Assn., Hotel Broadview, 
Wichita, Kansas; sec.-treas., O. E. 
Case, 823 Wiley Blidg., Hutchinson. 


May 13-15—National Association of 
Flour Distributors; Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago; sec., Wayne G. Mar- 
tin, The Northwestern Miller, 23 
Beaver St., New York 4. 


May 14-15—Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota; Radisson Hotel, Minne- 
apolis; sec., J. M. Long, 623 14th Ave. 
S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


May 14-16—Millers National Fed- 
eration, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago; sec., Herman Steen, 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6. 


May 14-18—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers; Sherman Hotel, Chicago; 
sec., Donald 8S. Eber, 639 Board of 
Trade Bidg., Kansas City. 

May 21-25—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists; Minneapolis, 
Minn.; sec., Frank R. Schwain, Proc- 
ter & Gamble, M. A. & R. Bidg., 
Ivorydale, Cincinnati 17, Ohio. 


May 28-29—Ohio Grain, Mill & 


Sept. 9-1l—Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn.; Hotel Peabody, Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; sec., Don F. Clark, 100 
Merchants Exchange Bidg., St. Louis. 

Sept. 14-15—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil; Natural Bridge, Va.; exec. sec., 
Harold K. Wilder, 804 Life Insur- 
ance Co. of Virginia Bldg., Richmond. 





CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 
Cable Address: “CAMELLIA.” Glasgow 








FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
60 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2 


C. L. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 








McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Marve.,"’ Glasgow 





N. V. he eee Pan -aa 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 


Heerengracht 209 


bola AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of 


FLOUR - OFFALS - STARCH 








VERHOEFF’s MEEL-IMPORT 
(late Hatenboer & Verhoeff) 
- Importers of 
FLOUR, FEEDING-STUFFS, etc. 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Ref.: Incasso-Bank N. V., Rotterdam 
Guaranty Trust Co., New York 
Cables: Radium Corr.: Postbox 1151 








GEBROEDERS VREESWYK 


UTRECHT, HOLLAND 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Cable Address: “Medium” 

















ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 


IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 


Established 1895 


OTTO MADSEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Copenhagen, Denmark 
Cable Address: “OTTOMADSEN” 
Samples and offers solicited 








FELIX COHEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
36, Mauritsweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Reference: De Twentsche Bank 


Cable Address: “Felixcohen” 


EINFUHRHANDEL 


Mannheim Stuttgart 
D. 3, 16 Neefstrasse 14 
Cable Address: “EINFUHR” 
Importers of Flour and Feedstuffs 
into Germany 





Feed Dealers Assn.; OC dore 
Perry Hotel, Toledo; acting sec., H. E. 
Frederick, P.O. Box 267, Marysville. 


June 2-4 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; Bedford Springs Hotel, Bed- 
ford; sec., Theodore Staab, 5700 N. 
Broad St., Philadelphia. 


June 3-5—New York State Associa- 
tion of Manufacturing Retail Bakers; 
Utica, N.Y.; acting sec., Percy Stelle, 
Room B-10, 2 Broadway, New York 4. 


June 3-5—Heart of America Bak- 
ers (bakers associations of Arkansas, 
Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska and Okla- 
homa) ; Hotel President, Kansas City, 
Mo.; temporary chairman, Joseph 
Denner, Golden Crust Bakery, Alva, 
Okla. 


June 9-11—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas; Ocean Forest Hotel, 
Myrtle Beach, S8.0.; sec., Mrs. Louis 
Skillman, Myrtle Apts., 4, Charlotte, 
N.C. 


dune 9-12—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Poland Spring, Maine; secre- 
tary, Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter 
St., Boston 16. 


June 10-12—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., Inc., mid-summer 
meeting; French Lick Springs Hotel, 
French Lick, Ind.; sec., Fred K. Sale, 
600 Board of Trade Bldg., Indianapo- 
lis. 


June 24-27—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn., and Bakers Club of Balti- 
more; The Cavalier Hotel, Virginia 
Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Gary, 16 Mc- 
Clellan Place, Baltimore 1. 

July 9-10 — Ohio Bakers Assn.; 
Deshler - Wallick Hotel, Columbus; 
sec., Roy Ferguson, Senaca Hotel, 
Columbus 15. 

July 29-31—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn.; Greenbrier Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va.; exec. sec., Ed- 
ward R. Johnson, 611 Pennsylvania 
Ave., Charleston 2. 








N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH'’S 
nae FABRIEKEN 
BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUTEne OF ALL KINDS OF 
“LOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 

References: 

De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 

The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 








Cable Address: “‘Locomotion,” Rotterdam 


DONSZELMANN EN CO. NV. 


Importers Since 1889 
Flour, Semolina, Rice and other Cereals 


Struisenburgstr. 2 Rotterdam 


Cable Address: Semolina 








Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: “Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 











W. DE BOER & CO. 
HAMBURG 1 
Mesaberghoft 

Flour, cereals, feed, grains, etc. 


IMPORTERS 





Cable Address: “Wedeboer” 











FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


Codes: 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


SINCE 1889 


AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. Sth Bd., Riverside, Private 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 








Cable Address: 


N.V. HANDELSVEREENIGING 
BOLLE & SCHILTHUIS 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Affiliated with 

COMPAGNIB COMMERCIALE “AGRICOLA” ANTWERP, BELGIUM 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND FEED 

“Bejenes,” Rotterdam; 


“Avanti,” Antwerp 








47-48 Damrak 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM, 
Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
softwheat and springwheat flours 
Pro-forma contract stating terms and conditions in full 
will be sent on request 


Cable Address: “Cleo” 


HOLLAND 








Established 1874 





N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
vw/h P. C. VIS & CO. 
AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: “Visco” 
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MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
. 


1911 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 

















“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








W. H. SCHNEIDER 


Company 


428 Dwight Bidg. . Grand 7751 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 











Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








woLcoTT a LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


tenn 
Chicago Great” Westen Elevator 
Kansas City 


Wolcott & Lincoln "Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 








Evans Milling Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND..U.S.A. 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED ¢ FLOUR 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA. NEBRASKA 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 











CARGILL 


Ug yiulldiee 


INDEX OF ADVERTISERS 








Abilene Flour Mills Co 
Acme-Evans Co. ... 
Acme Flour Millis Co 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast) 
Amber Milling Division 
Amendt Milling Co. 
American Flours, Inc. 
Ames Harris Neville Co 
Angell, Chr ° 

Arnold Milling Co 
Atkinson Milling Co 


Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co 
Bay State Milling Co 
Beardstown Mills 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 
Bemmels, A. G., Co 
Bjornstad, Asbjorn P. 
Blair Milling Co. 

Blake, J. H. 

Blodgett, Frank H., 

Bolle & Schilthuis 
Bowersock Mills & Power 
Brey & Sharpless 
Broenniman Co., Inc 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld 


Cahokia Flour Co. . 
Cameron, John F., & Co 
Canadian Mfil & Elevator Co 
Sargill, Incorporated 
Sarr, P. E., & Carr, Pedro, Jr 
‘arson, Robert, & Co., Ltd 
venten nial Flouring Mills Co 
ymmis hande Cere t 
sharlick, “W m., Ltd. 
hase Bag Co. 
thatfield & Woods ‘ga k ¢ 
I M 
ehinniet, So. Shore & So. Bend R. R 
Yhickasha Milling Co 
Shubb & Son 
tity Natl Bank Trust C 
‘oatsworth & Cooper, Ltd 
Yohen, Felix . 
Soleman, David, Inc. 
Yolorado Milling & Elevat 
Sommander-Larabee M 
onsolidated Flour Mills 
Yontinental Grain Co 
Soventry, Sheppard & Co 
Crawford & Law ° 
Crete Mills . ° 
Crookston Milling Co 


Davis-Noland-Merrill Grai: 
De Boer, W., & Co 

De Lisser, Andrew 

De Stefano, Ulysses 
Deutsch & Sickert Co 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co 
Dobry Flour Mills, In« 
Donszelmann & Co., Ltd 
Douglas Chemical & Supply Co. 
Duluth Universa] Milling Co 
Duncan, Wm, C., & Co., Inc 


Eagle Roller Mill Co 
Eckhart, B Milling Co 
Einfuhr I 

Enns Milli 

Evans Milling Co 


Fant Milling Co 

Farquhar Bros. 

Feast, C. E., & Co. 

Fennell, Spence & Co.... 
Fisher-Faligatter Milling Co 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co 
Florelius & Ulsteen a/s. 
Flour Mills of America, Inc 
Flynn, John M., Co.. 
Fode, Troels 

Fort Garry Flour Mi lis | Co 
Fort Morgan Millis 

Franco, Francis M. .... 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 


Gallatin Valley Milling Co 

Garland Mills, Inc, ° 

General Foods, Igleheart 

General Mills, Inc Cover 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd. 

Globe Cereal Mills 

Globe Milling Co 


Goffe & Carkener, Inc... 
Goldschmidt, Carl, Ltd 
iooch Milling & Elevator Co 
Great Star Flour Millis, Ltd 
Greenbank, H. J., & Co 
Green’s Milling Co 
Grippeling & Verkley 


Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co 
Hamm, J. M. & C. M.. ‘ 

Hammond Bag & Paper Co.. 

Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd 

Harris, Upham & Co.. oud 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc 
Holland Engraving Co. 

Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte Co 

Hubbard Milling Co. 

Hunter Milling Co. 


Imbs, J. F., Milling Co 
Inter-Continental Grain Co 
Interstate Grain Corporation 
International Milling Co. 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co 


Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co 

Jas & Van Walbeek 

Jennison, W. J., Co.. 

Jewell, L. R., & Son 

Johansen, Anth., & Co.. 
Johnson-Herbert & Co 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co 
Joseph, I. 8., Co., Inc 

Justesen, Brodr. 


Kansas Flour M Sompany 
Kansas Grain t ; 
Kansas Milling Co 

Kaswan, Joseph 
Kelly-Erickson Co we 

Kelly, William, Milling Co 
Kenser, Charles H 

Kent, Percy, Bag Co., “Inc. 
Kimpton, W. S., & si oa 
King, H. H., Flour Mills Co. 
King Midas Flour Mills 

King Milling Co 

Kipp-Kelly, Ltd. oes ° 
Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, In« 
Koerner, John E., & Co 


LaGrange Mills 

Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd 
Larrowe Mills, Inc. 

SeOROR GM. csccccccese 
Luchsinger, Meurs & Co.. 

Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc 

Lysle, J. C., Milling Co 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd.. 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd 
Mackprang, C., Jr 

Madsen, Otto err 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., ‘$ed.. 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd.. 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc.. 

N. V. “Meelunie,” Amsterdam 
Mennel Milling Co 

Mente & Co., Inc. .... on tnkwes 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., Inc.... 
Milling Engineers, Inc. .. 

Mill Mutual Fire Prev ention Bureau 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co 

Minot Flour Mill 

Mitchell, BE. P. 

Montana Flour Mills Co.. 
Montgomery Co., The .... 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co... 

Morrison Milling Co ; ee 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd.. 
Morten Milling Co 


Natl. Alfalfa Dehydrat 
National Cotton Council . 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co. 

Neff & Fry Co... pace. 

Nelfemkis, Peter R., Sr. 

Neill, Robert, Ltd 

New Century Co. re 

New Era Milling Co..... 

Noblesville Milling Co 

Nootbaar, H. V., & C 

Norenberg & Belsheim 

Norris Grain Co. 

Norton, Willis, Co Ldewiecee 
Novadel-Agene Corp ....Cover 


ng & Milling Co 


gilvie Flour Mills, Co., Ltd..... 
Osieck & Co 


Page, Thomas, Milling Co.. 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd. 
Pearlstone, H. 8., Co 

Peek Bros. . 

Penn, William, ‘Flour Co 
Pillman & Phillips 

Pillsbury Mills, Inc 

Pratt, R 

Preston-Shaffer Milling Co, 
Prina, Frank R., Corp... 


Quaker 


Rademaker, H. J. B 

Red Wing Milling Co hes 

Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd 
obin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd 
obinson Milling Co 
Rodney Milling Co 

t Milling Co 

Ruoff, Bin & Gere cvcs 

Russell, D. T., & Baird, 

Russell-Miller Milling Co. 

Russell Milling Co. 

Rutherfurd, W. H., 


St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd 
Saxony Mills 
Schneider, H., Company. 
Schultz, Baujan & 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
el Institute of Technology. 
onds-Shields-Theis Grain Co 
ith, J. Allen, & Co., 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd 
Southwestern Laboratories 
Spindler, L. G 
Springfield Milling Corp. 
Standard Milling Co. 
Stannard, Collins & Co 
Sterwin Chemicals, Inc 
Stolp & Co., Ltd. 
Stratton Grain Co > 
atton-Theis Grain Co. 
trisik, 8. R., Co 
! an & Kennedy 


Evans-S!iney Corp. 
Andrew, & Co., Ltd... 
nant & Hoyt Co 
O-Kan Flour Mills Co.. 
nas, Vaughan, & Co., Lta. 
‘idewater Grain Co 
Toronto Elevators, 
Tri-State Milling Co 


Uhimann Grain Co ooess 
United Grain Growers, Ltd 
Urban, George, Milling Co 


Valley Grain Co 

Valier & Spies Milling ¢ Jompany 
Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders 
Van Dusen Harrington Co 
Verhoeff's Meel-Import 

Vis, P. C., & Co.. 

Voigt Milling Co 

Vos, M. J 

Vreeswyk, Gebroede rs 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. 
Walnut Creek Milling Co. 
Wamego Milling Co. 
Watson & Philip, Ltd... 
Watson-Higgins Millin 
Weber Flour Mills Co 
Westcentral Cooperative Grain Co.. 
Western Assurance Co seeeee 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd.. 
Western Milling Co 
Western Star Mill Co.... 
White & Co. 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co. 
hita Flour Mills Co 
Williams Bros. Co. . 
Williams, Cohen E., 
Witsenburg, Firma, 
Wolcott & Lincoln, 





“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN 








Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











INTO 
Co as an ( ld Shoe 


“Comfortable” is an unusual word to use in describing a service, 
yet it seems appropriate in reference to N-A’s Flour Service 
Division. Perhaps that’s because N-A’s more than a quarter century 
of experience has “‘broken it in” so that it “‘fits’’ well 

and adjusts itself easily to new problems and new conditions. 
Perhaps it’s because N-A servicemen know flour treatment 

and with time-tested ingredients they can ‘“‘custom last’ a program 
to your needs without fuss or bother. In any event, 

leading millers everywhere will tell you that N-A Service 

plus Dyox for maturing, Novadelox for color, and N-Richment-A 
for uniform enriching means ‘“‘comfortable“ flour processing. 


Why not call your N-A Representative today? There’s no 
obligation, of course, and he'll be glad to tell you more about 
flour treatment service that’s efficient yet easy to live with. 





WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


_ NOVADEI-AGENE =. 


N-Richment-A 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY for uniform ennchment 














What can you buy for a dime—today? 


A cup of coffee, maybe, but not much else in these days of 
rising prices. But send that dime to the March of Dimes and 


it adds up with millions of others to a total large enough to 
do a vital, valuable job. 


Your dimes will buy skillful care and cure for helpless 
victims of infantile paralysis . . 


. a plastic “iron lung” that 
rests more comfortably on a paralyzed chest ...a brace that 


will help a withered little leg grow straight and strong again. 


Last year this nation suffered the second greatest epidemic in 
its history. More than 30,000 people were stricken by infantile 
paralysis. And because treatment can run as high as $10,000 
a year for one case, reserve funds from the National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis have been exhausted. 


Money to meet another crisis in 1951 is desperately needed. 


It will take a half-billion dimes—a little more than three for 
every man, woman and child in America, to do the job. And 
of course, everyone won't give. That’s why you're being 
asked to give more than your share ... to send all you can 
spare to your local March of Dimes. 








